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WHAT THE 
CRITICS SAID 
OF PROLETARIAN 
LITERATURE IN THE U. S. 


ROBERT MORSS LOVETT: ‘A literary 
monument at the beginning of a new age.”’ 
KYLE CRICHTON in Life: ‘An amazing 
book. Nobody who cares anything about 
American Literature will be able to over- 
look it.’’ 

LONDON TIMES LITERARY SUPPLE- 
MENT: ‘‘This proletarian writing flows like 
a swift, if turbulent, river. It has purpose, 
it has exultation. It is a young movement, 
eager for life, very sure of Man’s capacity 
to master circumstance, to break the social 
pattern that we know and to build anew 
nearer to the heart’s desire . . . There is 
no denying these dynamic chronicles as 
the stuff of literature.’’ 

CLIFTON FADIMAN in the New Yorker: 
‘*‘Bound to be one of the most useful books 
of the year. Here. . . is proletarian litera- 
ture: its practice, not its theory. If you 
want to argue, you'll have to do it with this 
book at your elbow . . . From any point of 
view, even from the casual one of mere 
readability, much of the material ranks 
high, and many of the writers represented 
bulk large, whether looked at from Right, 
Left, or Centre.”’ 


NEWTON ARVIN in Partisan Review: 
‘Full of hot life . . . Tnere can’t be any 
doubt that this book announces unmistak- 
ably a new and healthy chapter in Amer- 
ican literature.’ 


Special Offer! 


“PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN THE U. 8.” 
sells regularly in bookstores for $2.50. The cost of 
Book Union membership for a year is $1. A copy 
of the book will be sent, post free, to all who join 
the Book Union at this time. The Book Union 
membership is all you pay for. Important: Only 
a limited number of copies of this book are avail- 
able for our membership campaign so prompt 
action is advisable. Mail the coupon below, today! 












without charge, as your gift to new members. 
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CITY AND STATE.. 





Please enroll me as a member of the Book Union for 1 year. 
I am to receive, at once, a copy of “PROLETARIAN LITERATURE IN THE UNITED STATES” 


I understan1 tiat I am to be entitled to discounts averaging 40% on all BOOK UNION selections, 
and 20°% on any other books I may wish to secure through you. [ 
2 Book Union selections during tne year (titles to be selected by myself) at the special members’ 
prices; if I snould purc.ase four or more of the Book Union selections I am to be entitled to an extra 
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—the BOOK that records a new 

American Literature-in-the-making: 

«a literary monument at the begin- 
ning of a new age.” 


NEW, vital American literature is being created—and here are its fruits, 
in 384 close-packed pages pease the best work of America’s out- 


standing, younger writers. 


ERSKINE CALDWELL 
ROBERT CANTWELL 
JACK CONROY 
JOHN DOS PASSOS 
MICHAEL GOLD 
ALBERT HALPER 
JOSEPHINE HERBST 


ou will 


GRACE LUMPKIN 
ALBERT MALTZ 
JOSEPH FREEMAN 
LANGSTON HUGHES 
ROBERT FORSYTHE 
AGNES SMEDLEY 
JAMES T. FARRELL 


nd in it, for example, the work of: 


CLIFFORD ODETS 
GRANVILLE HICKS 
ALFRED KREYMBORG 
HORACE GREGORY 
ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 
GENEVIEVE TAGGARD 
JOHN L. SPIVAK 


—and over 40 other novelists, poets, essayists, critics, playwrights and 
reporters, each represented by his best and most significant writing. 


T is a far cry from these writers to the nostalgic romanticism or the intellectual cynicism of 
I our literary past; these writers are dealing with today, with the stuff of life, with the hope for 
the future. You will find in this great anthology your requirements, almost, for a whole vaca- 
tion’s reading! Yet you can own it absolutely without cost! It is a present from the BOOK UNION 


to its new members. 


What the Book Union Is 


The BOOK UNION was organized to put 
books like this into the hands of thinking 
people—at a considerable saving of money. The 
Book Union selects, each month, an outstand- 
ing contribution—a novel, a work on econom- 
ics or world affairs, or of criticism. Members 
who wish to purchase this book Selection do 
so at a saving that averages up to 40% from the 
regular, publishers’ prices. (Members are also 
entitled to purchase any other books that they 
wish, through the Book Union, at a discount 
of about 20%.) 


Typical savings 


Book Union members, for example, were able 
to purchase Anna Rochester's Rulers of America 
(February Book Union Selection) for $2—a 
dollar and a half less thax the regular price. 
They obtained the Webbs’ magnificent and 
monumental two-volume Soviet Communism: 
A New Civilization, another Book Union Sel- 
ection, for $5.50 (the regular retail price 
was $7.50). 

There are other advantages of membership. 
The Book Union Bulletin keeps you fully in- 
formed, in advance of publication, of the monthly 
Selections and also of all other new books of 
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BOOK UNION, Inc., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, Dept. $7 


enclose $1 for my membership, a 
I ] $1 f y membershi nd 


I agree only to take a minimum of 
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interest to intelligent readers. You are not obli- 
gated to take a book every month, nor is any 
book sent to you, ever, unless you ask for it. 
But if you do purchase only four of the monthly 
Selections, during the year, you receive an 
extra book, free—an important new book 
specially issued as a members’ Dividend. 


Who are the members? 


Book Union members are drawn from all coun- 
tries and from almost every state in the Union, 
and from all professions and occupations. It is, 
uniquely, an énternational book club. In exist- 
ence only a short time, it is already a powerful 
influence for the publication and dissemination 
of reading in every worthwhile, vital field. 
Membership in the Book Union is not merely a 
means of saving money; in some more isolated 
communities it is practically the only means 
whereby progressive readers can easily secure 
the kind of books that have any meaning 
for them. 

We invite you to join the Book Union now. A 
copy of Proletarian Literature will be sent to 
you, post free, as soon as we receive your mem- 
bership application. 

If you wish to take advantage of further savings 
AT ONCE you may secure any of the BOOK 
UNION Selections listed below at the special 
Members’ prices shown, at the same time you are 
sending in membership application. (Check books 
wanted and enclose extra remittance; add 15c per 
volume ordered, for postage.) 


To B.U. 
Peg. members: 
Sanfelice, by Vincent Sheean... $2.50 $2.00 
} Pelle the Conqueror, by Martin 
POUGCTOOR INORO. 6.5565 osc ees es 3.50 2.10 
Labor Fact Book III, Prepared 
ey A a eer 1.00 75 
Europe Under the ‘terror, by 
FORBID, SPIVBE. «05-60 c cae os 2.50 2.00 
John Reed: The Making of a 
Revolutionary, by Granville 
ae eee » seo 2.00 
| Soviet Communism: A New 
Civilization? by Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb............ »- too 5.50 
Rulers of America, by Annz 
ROCHOBEET, 05. osn cae rire 2.00 
Marching! Marching! by Clara 
a arr 1.90 1.10 
)} A Stone Came Rolling, by 
Fielding Burke......... vee, ee 1.40 
Stalin: A New World Seen 
Tnrough One Man, Barbusse. 3.00 1,60 
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1 A REAL MOTION 
PICTURE CAMERA 


. . but a full size camera, 
using standard 16 mm. films! May be used in 





kinds of pictures: 


Yes, a real MOVIE CAMERA for a five dollar } 
bill! Moviematic is very simple to operate and f or on y 
gives you professional results! And the original 

j cost of your Moviematic film is your only cost... 

: your films will be developed without extra charge! % 
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Film obtainable anywhere. 





Size of cainera is 5” x 312” x 2”... 80 small it can 
be carried around in your coat pocket. 








WHAT A CAMERA! ... 


Takes regular 16 mm. movies for projection! Film costs only $1.00—in- 
cluding developing. Makes movie books—flip the pages—there’s action! Or 
makes 40 snapshots from one roll of $1 film—enlarged, printed and returned 
to you without extra charge. Uses the same type of film cartridge employed 
on expensive movie cameras. Achromatic lens for indoors or outdoors. 


CAMERA AND FILMS MAILED POSTAGE PREPAID 
ANYWHERE IN THE U. 8. 
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MAKES 40 SNAPSHOTS ... 


Developed $ Moviematic is also a snapshot camera. A turn 
and of a button enables Moviematic owners to take 
Printed forty snapshots on one roll of film without 


reloading or turning the film. Here the cost 
F aa FE a is only one dollar including the developing and 
printing of the pictures which is done free of 


charge. 


GUARANTEED FOR 1 YEAR! 


@ GARRISON FILM DISTRIBUTORS ® 
729 Seventh Avenue e New York City 











NOTE: Full list of Soviet 16 and 35 mm. films—silent and sound—and prices 





THE FIND OF THE AGE!... 


Harper’s Bazaar says this camera is the find of the age! It’s the first time a 
camera with an automatic spring wind has ever been produced at anywhere near 
. so simple a child can operate it . . . no threading 
film. Equipped with f8 lens . . . shutter speed 1/32 . . . takes indoor and out- 
door shots. It’s absolutely fireproof, simple to work, easy to carry around. 





Moviematic is a real movie camera .. . 
guaranteed to perform as well as any camera 
selling for ten times the price. For the first 
time it will be possible for everyone to preserve 
their most memorable events in the form of 
actual motion pictures. 





GARRISON FILM DISTRIBUTORS 
729 Seventh Avenue, New York City 


Send me IMMEDIATELY: (C.O.D.) 
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Special Soviet Constitution Issue 
Soviet Russia Today for August 


A DETAILED ANALYSIS OF THE 
NEW CONSTITUTION 


and 
Appraisals of Its Significance 
by 
Leading American Economists 
Political Scientists, Jurists, Historians 
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Albert Einstein—An Important Statement on 
Soviet Science 
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Collected essays, including ‘On Literature and Other Things," "To the 
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subscription to Soviet Russia Today), etc. 
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set free of all charge. Use this coupon: By MAXIM GORKY 


A profoundly intimate picture of Lenin—and of Gorky. 


Soviet Russia Topay, Dept. 537 
Now York. Y. MAXIM GORKY: WRITER AND REVOLUTIONIST 
By M. J. OLGIN 


Gorky's development as a proletarian writer and revolutionist. 
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A Great Son of the Great 
Russian People 


O close to the people was Maxim 

Gorky that in every factory and 
farm of the Soviet Union he was 
thought of as a beloved brother who 
had lived and worked among them. 
He is mourned by them not only as 
the greatest revolutionary writer of 
our time, but as someone kin to them, 
their own. Never has any writer been 
buried with such honors as were given 
Gorky when his ashes were interred 
in the Kremlin wall. These close per- 
sonal bonds between the people and 
those they honor are a part of the 
new life of the Soviet Union. Leaders 
of the government, its artists, its 
scientists, its heroes, are beloved com- 
rades of the people, because whatever 
gifts they have are shared by all. 
But Gorky was identified in very spe- 
cial ways with the masses, his voice 
was their voice, and not since the 
death of Lenin have the Soviet people 
been so stirred as by the death of 
Gorky, Lenin’s friend and their friend. 
Tributes to Gorky and his work fill 
the Soviet press. The whole issue of 
Pravda was devoted to Gorky the day 
after his death. These are a few para- 
graphs from its leading editorial: 

“At the borderline between two eras of 
mankind—the twilight of capitalism and 
the dawn of communizm-—this great son 
of the great Russian people lived, created, 
fought, suffered, loved warmly and hated 
passionately. Gorky, the great artist of 
the proletariat, was able better than any- 
one else to show in artistic images how 
the soul of the toiling man is crushed 
and scorned under capitalism and shines 
brilliantly after the overthrow of the sys- 
tem of exploitation. For many centuries 
there will blaze in words of fire in the 
memories of the toilers and of all man- 
kind, the name of the great Russian 
writer, a supreme artist with words, 
friend of the toilers and fighter for the 
victory of Communism, Comrade Alexei 
Maximovich Gorky.” 

The news of Gorky’s death has 
reached us too late to give our readers 
in this issue an adequate appraisal of 
this magnificent life. But we are glad 
to be able to publish some of the many 
tributes that have come to us from 
American writers which show how 
universal a chord his work has struck. 
We in America join the people in the 
Soviet Union in their grief. And we 
rejoice with them that the world is 
brighter for the radiance shed by 
Gorky’s life and his genius. 
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The New Soviet Constitution 


| 3 is good that Gorky lived to see 

the publication of the project for a 
new Soviet Constitution, so magnifi- 
cently fulfilling his own dearest 
dreams of freedom for men and her- 
alding the opening of an epoch of ex- 
panding democracy, increasing security 
in material things and a rich growth 
of culture for all the Soviet peoples. 
Still better, he lived to see these 
things come about before the constitu- 
tion was published, for the constitu- 
tion in itself inaugurates no change 
in Soviet life. Rather it summarizes 
the achievements already made, gives 
legal form to tendencies that were al- 
ready becoming an accepted part of 
Soviet procedure. 


OMAIN ROLLAND, the great 

French writer, and fighter against 
Fascism and for world democracy, on 
hearing of the new Soviet constitu- 
tion declared: “This constitution 
shows the whole world that the USSR 
has finally defeated the reactionary 
forces, the remnants of the old 
system. This constitution marks the 
establishment of genuine democracy, 
which can only exist in a classless 
society. It means the carrying out of 
the great slogan, which hitherto was 
only the dream of mankind—Liberty, 
Equality and Fraternity.” 


S° far we have before us only cabled 
reports of the draft of the new 
Constitution as published in the 
Soviet Union on June 12. We can 
present our readers with a thorough 
analysis of its contents only when 
complete copies are available in this 
country. Meantime, however, its main 
provisions have been widely publi- 
cized. The preamble of the new con- 
stitution declares that the Soviet 
Union is a Socialist State of workers 
and farmers of which the “Soviets of 
toilers and deputies” constitute the 
political foundation, and “the socialist 
economic system and the socialist 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion” the economic foundation. It 
celebrates the complete rooting out of 
capitalist economy within its borders, 
the elimination of exploitation of man 
by man. It emphasizes the principle 
and practice of planned economy for 
the entire people in the interest of in- 
creasing the social wealth, and unin- 
terrupted development of the material 
and cultural standards of the people. 
It annunciates the principle of “From 
each according to his capacity, to each 
according to his work.” Thus, clearly, 
the document is designed to answer 
the needs of the people at the present 
time, for the period of completing the 
establishment of a socialist society, 
and in preparation for the ultimate 
goal of communism whose motto is 
“From each according to his capacity, 
to each according to his needs.” 


"Ye new constitution does away 
with the former restrictions upon 
full equality between the rural and 
the industrial population, between the 
farmer and the worker. Formerly 
voting was open, indirect and the 
Congress of Soviets was elected on the 
basis of one deputy for every 125,000 
inhabitants of the rural districts and 
one for every 25,000 voters of the city 
districts. Now there will be direct and 
secret elections for individual deputies 
to the Council of the Union on the 
basis of one representative for each 
300,000 members of the population. 


N addition to the Council of the 

Union there will be a Council of 
Nationalities to be chosen by provin- 
cial councils in the ratio of ten 
Deputies from each federated republic, 
five from each autonomous republic 
and two from each autonomous re- 
gion. The two houses will sit sepa- 
rately with equal powers of action 
and initiative. They will hold two 
sixty-day sessions a year. Between 
times they will return to their jobs, 
and so will never lose contact with the 
day-to-day life and work of the people 
whose interests they represent. 


HE new constitution makes not 

only the right to vote and to hold 
office, but the right to work and the 
right to the benefits of social security 
universal, and an inalienable right of 
every Soviet citizen, regardless of 
race, color, sex or former social stand- 
ing. It guarantees freedom of con- 
science and the right to education and 
leisure to all. It provides a universal 
system of old age, sickness and inval- 
idity pensions, and fixes a seven-hour 
maximum working day. It allows the 
right of free speech, assembly and 
press, and turns over to the workers, 
in order to effectuate this, the use of 
all public buildings and printing 
presses. The meaning of the free 
speech and press provision of the new 
constitution is illustrated by the wide- 
spread discussion of the contents of 
the proposed Constitution which the 
government has stimulated. The Con- 
stitution further provides for a reor- 
ganization of the judiciary system 
along more democratic lines, with 
popular election of judges for the 
lower courts. 


INALLY the non-militarist and 

non-aggressive nature of the 
Soviet Union, its real will to peace, is 
indicated by a unique provision, not to 
be found in any other constitution, 
namely, that the right to declare war 
is not conferred upon the Congress 
nor upon its presidium which acts be- 
tween its sessions, in the sense, in 
which it is in other countries. It is 
precisely stipulated that the Congress 
or its Presidium is empowered to de- 
clare war only if the Soviet Union is 
subject to military attack. 


E was deeply rooted in the 
H earth of old Russia. He con- 

tributed richly to the comple- 
tion of the new Socialist Russia. He 
began his literary work when the 
people of Russia were steeped in 
gloom. He died at a time when a new 
sun is rising over the land which is 
now the USSR. He gave nearly fifty 
years of his life to help 
raise his motherland from 
the abyss of slavery, ignor- 
ance, oppression to a new 
high level of culture, secur- 
ity, well-being and humane 
attitude of man to man. 
There are few creative 
geniuses to whose lot it fell 
to live a life like that of 
Gorky. There are few great 
writers whose word has 
reached so many millions 
and has sunk so deeply into 
the heart of the masses as 
that of Gorky. 

As we stand before the 
grave of this man, we won- 
der at the vision, the con- 
sistency, the courage, the 
vitality that made possible 
his awe-inspiring accumu- 
lation of work. We are 
amazed at the wealth of the 
man’s cultural interests 
and at his ability to bring 
life into everything he 
touched. 

For Gorky is more than a 
writer. Perhaps because of 
that he could become a 
great writer. He never be- 
longed to the craft of 
artists who produce for the 
sake of telling a story. He 
told his stories for the sake 
of stirring people to action. 
He created works of art 
because through them he 
wished to make the great masses of 
the people understand their own life, 
repudiate its ugly sides, battle for a 
beautiful future. Gorky never has 
been a mere recorder of types, char- 
acters, traits, conflicts. He was just 
the opposite of somebody who “re- 
cords’. He fought. He combatted. He 
was full of passion. He was often in 
the grip of fury. From his early hobo 
stories, through his numerous novels 
presenting the social movements of 
the early twentieth century, down to 
the masterful autobiographical works 
in which he digs deep in the subsoil 
of old Russia, Gorky always is ani- 
mated by a great idea, the idea of 
social justice, of a humane life where 
man is not degraded. “Why do I tell 
about hideous things?” he asks in one 
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of his stories. “In order that you may 
know about them, gentlemen, because 
they are not the past, they are far 
from being the past. You like poems 
of things fictitious, you like horror 
tales beautifully told. I on my side 





know the horrible that is real, the 
horrible that is commonplace. ... We 
live a mean and sordid life, that’s 
what it is.” 

An artist of great mastery, a crea- 
tor of a broad scope, an observer with 
immense experience, a man of culture 
who absorbed a great deal of the 
knowledge of his time, Gorky devoted 
his writings to the task of changing 
this mean and sordid life into what 
it is today in the USSR, and what it 
will be tomorrow everywhere in the 
world. 

He was a Russian as few Russian 
writers are. Nobody, except the 
greatest, knew Russia so intimately 
and presented it in works of art so 
forcefully as did Gorky. But at the 
same time he remained the citizen of 


the world. He was accepted as part 
of the ‘culture of the world. 

Because he had a world-wide ideal 
of social justice, he early associated 
himself with the revolution. And be- 
cause he was earnest about the revolu- 
tion, understanding it in the proper 
sense, he found his way to the Bol- 
sheviks. No other than Lenin recog- 
nized the value of an artist 
of Gorky’s calibre. Lenin 
said: “Gorky is undoubted- 
ly the most significant rep- 
resentative of proletarian 
art. He has done much for 
it and can do more.” 

He did more. 

Gorky is the father of 
Russian proletarian litera- 
ture not only because he, 
himself a son of the down- 
trodden masses, gave utter- 
ance in his works to their 
love and hate and hope and 
struggle, but also because 
he helped organize the 
young proletarian writers 
even before the October 
Revolution. At that time it 
looked like a fantastic un- 
dertaking: Gorky appeal- 
ing to factory workers, 
mill hands, miners and 
stevedores asking them to 
send him their literary 
works in order that collec- 
tions of them might be 
published. He knew what 
he was doing. He struck a 
gold mine. The new class 
that was making ready to 
take over power had begun 
to produce works of art. 
Many of the now famous 
revolutionary writers of 
Russia were first intro- 
duced to the public by 
Gorky prior to 1917. A 
teacher, an adviser, an initiator in the 
realm of creative proletarian writing 
he remained to the very end of his life. 

But he was not only an artist. He 
was a first-class pamphleteer. It may 
not be easy to draw the line between 
his artistic writing and his journal- 
ism, since the latter is forceful, ima- 
ginative, rhythmic and full of images. 
It will be remembered, however, that 
from his early days he wrote, besides 
fiction, direct attacks on the exploit- 
ers and their system. He demanded 
of every writer to sharpen his talent 
so as to make it like a blade “that can 
be thrust where it belongs.” 

In the last decade of his life he be- 
came the shock brigader of revolu- 
tionary pamphleteering. His writings 

(Continued on page 23) 
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EUGENE O°’NEILL 


Y the death of Maxim Gorky world 
literature has lost the author who 
on all counts deserved the preeminent 
place among all the writers of our 
time. The one heir to the great Rus- 
sian literary tradition of Dostoyevsky, 
Turgeniev and Tolstoy, his work both 
as a novelist and a playwright belongs 
beside that of his illustrious predeces- 
sors. Gorky is not dead. His genius 
and the spirit of tragic understanding 
and pity for humanity which char- 
acterized his work will live as long as 
true literature is read. 


FANNIE HURST 


MIGHTY school of literature con- 
cludes with the passing of Maxim 
Gorky. It is to the glory of Soviet 
Russia that it honored him during his 
lifetime both as the author of vast 
achievements and as a man beloved by 
men. Gorky is dead. Long live Gorky! 


CLIFFORD ODETS 


” the busy world, it is sorrowful 
news that Maxim Gorky is dead. 
He was a citizen of the entire world. 
He was among the greatest of modern 
civilized men and for a long time we 
shall not see his like again. In his 
artistry in heart and intellect, in love 
for people, he was a man above other 
men and for younger writers he was 
a deep example of the artist as hero. 
Truly, truly we are lonelier on the 
earth for his death, but from this time 
on we will love and honor Maxim 


Gorky best by fighting for the living. - 


THEODORE DREISER 


| Spesey me, Gorky’s passing closes the 
golden age of Russian realism. He 
was among the last of that great 
world group of realistic thinkers who 
look into our present and future from 
that hardly achieved mental peak 
which gives the widest and clearest 
vision. Communism, mechanism, the 
widening doors of astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, sociology, economics—re- 
vealing what? Promising what? A 
world in which is no stress, no strain, 
emotional or mental? Only that liter- 
ature, of which Gorky was a master, 
acknowledging the great sorrows and 
illusory pleasures of our real life ar- 
rests and holds a thinking world. Man 
may find ways to be economically free 
and at ease. But will he ever escape 
from the emotional restlessness and 
strain which comes from knowing life, 
as Gorky knew it? I lay a mental 
wreath beside the bier of this very 
great man. 
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JOSEPH FREEMAN 
Editor of The New Masses 


oo moral grandeur and intellec- 
tual vitality of Maxim Gorky 
were so enormous to the very end, it 
seemed they would go on forever. Now 
the heroic voice of the world’s lead- 
ing revolutionary writer is stilled and 
millions everywhere mourn the 
silence. For Gorky belonged not to his 
country alone; he was the beloved 
poet of the international proletariat, 
who fused into a new culture that 
which the old had tragically divided. 
He united literature with life, knowl- 
edge with action, sensibility with 
struggle, and integrated the rich and 
varied facets of his genius toward the 
great goal of our era, the creation of 
a Socialist society. Judge no man’s 
life, the ancient Greeks said, until you 
know the manner of his death. Few 
men in history have passed from the 
earth under such circumstances as 
Maxim Gorky, for few have lived to 
see so complete a fulfillment of their 
dreams and labors. The Russia of the 
Lower Depths has been transformed 
into a free Socialist Republic and has 
inspired millions of workers and prog- 
ressives the world over to struggle in 
the same direction. To these the loss 
of Gorky is the loss of a comrade, a 
teacher, a poet, a friend; and the 
fruits of his monumental labor are 
an immortal part of their revolution- 
ary heritage. 


MALCOLM COWLEY 


Editorial Staff 
The New Republic 


ORKY belonged with the few 

great writers of our time, and 
among these few writers he was the 
man nearest to the masses of the 
people. He starved with them, he 
fought for them, he planned a new 
life for them, and he lived to see that 
new life achieved, partly as a result 
of his own efforts. Today they mourn 
him not only as a great leader, but 
as one of themselves, an older com- 
rade, a brother who went a long way 
without ever forgetting his home. 


LINCOLN STEFFENS 


HE eclipse of Gorky will darken 

the Soviets—for a moment. They 
have others, but they won’t think of 
that—for a moment. Remember Le- 
nin. Like him, Gorky personified 
something tender and immortal, and 
the Soviets will grieve till they re- 
member that that something is indeed 
immortal and that it remains forever 
where these representatives first 
found it—in others. 


CARL SANDBURG 


I NEVER met Gorky, but the news 
of his passing is as though a be- 
loved and close friend is vanished. 
Gorky came from the depths and 
never forgot where he came from. He 
grew and changed with a changing 
world. Out of the bitter dark of his 
earlier days and work came a faith 
to man that will yet change the earth 
from a theatre of exploitation into 
something else, easier to look at than 
what we have now. 


JOSEPHINE HERBST 


ORKY’S death is a great loss, but 

Gorky’s life was a complete and 
triumphant event. Beginning as a 
lonely isolated writer, he ends as a 
world symbol of the revolutionary 
writer who finds his sustenance and 
strength in the fate of the workers’ 
class. The revolution changed the 
tragic chronicle of old Russia and 
Gorky was part of that change, not 
an outsider looking on but one of the 
great stream who gave and was given. 
His life becomes a continuous source 
of vitality to every writer living, as 
it must remain a joy to the workers 
of the Soviet Union who shared its 
victory. 


MAX LERNER 
Editor of The Nation 


AXIM GORKY spanned the en- 

tire revolutionary epoch in Rus- 
sia. His early writing came out of the 
turmoil of revolutionary preparation 
in the 90’s; his last works marked 
the period of revolutionary fulfill- 
ment. There is something sym- 
bolic about the fact that he lived to 
see the publication of a new charter 
for a proletarian constitutional democ- 
racy in the Soviet Union. 

His life was the record of the forg- 
ing of an artistic consciousness out of 
a typical experience of a worker. Much 
of the greatness of his early writing 
came from the excitement of the per- 
iod of revolutionary agitation which 
produced not only Gorky, but the 
other great writers as well, who 
formed the golden age of Russian 
literature. Gorky shared this excite- 
ment with Tolstoy, Dostoyevsky, Tur- 
genev, Chekhov, and he shared with 
them also the artist’s instinct for 
reaching through the particulars of 
his era and personality to the broadly 
human. But whereas the others 
sought to reach the human through 
the consciousness of aristocrat, intei- 
lectual, prophet, or mystic, the road 
that Gorky took was the authentic 
road of a worker’s experience. 


JAMES T. FARRELL 


AXIM GORKY was the heir of 

those great writers who preceded 
him, and he did not betray his herit- 
age. Coming after Chekhov, he added 
a note of real joyousness to the tradi- 
tion of Russian literature. He intro- 
duced a new layer of characters, the 
workers, and the vagabonds he met in 
his “University days.” One of the most 
noticeable features of his writings was 
the capacity to convey a poetic sense 
of the dignity of men at work, a fea- 
ture that is constantly appearing 
again and again in his books. Thus, 
this passage from “My University 
Days”: 

The men on deck of the barge as- 
sembled in a black heap in the darkness 
and began to growl like bears... and the 
sluggish, lazy, drenched men began to 
“show some work.” They swooped down 
upon the deck, and into the hold of the 
flooded barge with whoops, yells and 
cheers, as if going into battle. All around 
me sacks of rice, bales of raisins, and 
hides and Persian lamb started flying 
about with the lightness of feather pil- 
lows, and thick set figures raced along, 
encouraging one another by howling, 
whistling and using tough slang. It was 
difficult to believe that the same sluggish 
morose men, who shortly before com- 
plained solemnly of life, rain and cold, 
were now working with such joy, ease 
and efficiency. The rain had grown 
thicker and colder, the wind stronger; it 
tore up their shirts, and blew over their 
heads, exposing their bellies. In damp 
darkness; under the meager light of six 
lanterns, dusky men tossed about, their 
feet falling with the dull sound on the 
decks of the barges. They worked as if 
they had been hungering for labor, as if 
they had waited for the pleasure of 
throwing from hand to hand four-pood 
sacks, and running a race with bales on 
their backs. They worked as if they were 
playing with the gay enthusiasm of chil- 
dren, with that intoxicating joy of ac- 
complishing a task, which is only sur- 
passed by the embrace of a woman. 

It was this vision straight and 
clear, and yet tender and lyrical, 
which constituted one of Gorky’s most 
important contributions to Russian 
literature. Following a period in 
which the peasant was idealized in a 
sentimental fashion, he introduced the 
worker. This side of his work re- 
flected the changing conditions in the 
class composition of Russia. The 
workers he wrote about, the men 
slinging bales in the rain, the char- 
acters in his ‘“Twenty-Six Men and a 
Girl,” these were the brothers of those 
workers who went forth from the 
Putilov factories as the spearhead of 
the Russian Revolution. Likewise, he 
added a picture of that intellectual 
ferment of those intellectuals, of vari- 
ous colors, shades and hues, who were 
thinking, organizing revolutionary ac- 
tivity, talking, doubting, planning, 
attempting to come to some resolution 
of the meaning of life in Russia and 
of the Russian future. 
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Milestones in a Great 
Life 


AXIM GORKY, who died on June 18 

of pneumonia, was born in 1868 in 
Nizhni Novgorod, a city which was re- 
named in his honor several years ago. His 
father, a paper hanger, died when he was 
four, and his mother when he was ten. 
At nine, he went to work as a shoemaker’s 
apprentice. When he was twelve he served 
in the kitchen of a Volga steamer, and 
there he taught himself to read. All his 
youth was full of hard work and he earned 
his livelihood at many different jobs. In 
1884 he tried unsuccessfully to enter the 
University of Kazan. Then he became a 
longshoreman, later a baker’s helper. In 
the famous “vagabond years’’ that fol- 
lowed, which he has written of so vividly, 
he roamed and worked all over the Ukraine, 
the Caucasus, and other sections of the 
country. 

It was while Gorky was working in the 
railway shops in Tifflis that he met a revo- 
lutionist who suggested that he become a 
writer, and in 1892 his first short story ap- 
peared in the newspaper “Caucasus.” By 
the beginning of the century his stories and 
novels were widely read not only in Russia 
but abroad. In this period he became an 
active participant in the revolutionary 
movement and was first arrested in 1898. 
By 1901 he was in close contact with Lenin 
and the active leaders of the Russian Social 
Democratic Party. In 1905 he spent three 
months in the Fortress of Peter and Paul 
for having written a manifesto. In 1906 
he was sent to America to gather funds for 
the Russian revolutionary movement, and 
the following year went abroad where he 
remained until 1913. 

Among the greatest and best known of 
Gorky’s earlier works were the plays “The 
Lower Depths” and ‘“‘Mother.”’ His earlier 
stories, dealing with the life of poor peas- 
ants and workers were powerful and bitter 
portrayals, but always full of human ten- 
derness too. Among his finer revolutionary 
works written after the 1905 revolution was 
a novel about a labor spy called “‘The Su- 
perfluous Man,” ‘‘Comrades,”’ a prose poem, 
and two books dealing with revolutionary 
activity in the village, “Confession” and 
“Summer.” 

Gorky was always close to the Bolshevik 
wing of the labor movement and his asso- 
ciation with Lenin was long and intimate. 
One of the most revealing portraits of 
Lenin ever written is Gorky’s “Days with 
Lenin.” They differed at times on revolu- 
tionary policy, but never for long. Gorky 
was in Russia at the time of the revolu- 
tion. While he did not completely accept 
Bolshevik policies at once, he was soon 
taking an active part in the cultural activi- 
ties of the young workers’ republic. The 
hardships of his youth had left him suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis, and in 1921, at 
Lenin’s insistence, he went to Capri, Italy, 
to regain his health. While in Italy he was 
completely absorbed in all that was hap- 
pening in his country. : 

When Gorky returned to Soviet Russia in 
1928, on his sixtieth birthday, he 
abandoned all reservations and from that 
time on threw his great heart, his great 
talents and the extraordinary passion and 
vitality that burned in his powerful but 
weakened body into the work of socialist 
construction. In these past eight years his 
productivity has been enormous. He has 
written constantly for the daily press. He 
wrote the drama “Egor Bulychev” and was 
completing a trilogy ‘‘Bystander.”’ He ini- 
tiated and edited the monthly journal “Our 
Achievements.”’ Gorky’s idea, too, was the 
series “Histories of the Factories” in which 
workers themselves are writing the mighty 
record of the revolutionary struggle as it 
occurred in individual plants and of the 
birth of the new industrial giants. At the 
Fifth Congress of Soviets Gorky was elect- 
ed a member of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee. He was also made President of the 
Union of Soviet Writers, and was always 
accessible to the young Soviet writers to 
help them in the building of a literature 
worthy of the grandeur of the new epoch. 
These young writers who have developed 
under the inspiration and guidance of 
Gorky are the living monuments to his 
great life. 











Maxim Gorky was a great revolu- 
tionary writer and a great spirit. His 
death is a loss to the world of a great 
man. 


SHERWOOD ANDERSON 


To death of Gorky must be a 
shock to any modern writing man, 
no matter in what country he lives 
and works. Who among us has not 
been touched by this man’s work, his 
human tenderness, his skill. He was 
one of the real fathers of all modern 
writing and most of all he spoke al- 
ways for the down-trodden and de- 
feated. But it seems to me his own 
life was one of the very successful 
ones of all time. 


ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


NE with the masses in their 

hopes, dreams, fears and priva- 
tions, to Gorky as to Lenin they gave 
their unstinted admiration, love and 
confidence. Amongst the numberless 
incidents testifying thereto was the 
pride with which a Tartar stevedore 
showed me a letter received years ago 
from Gorky; the half literate Volga 
peasant, taking his painfully scribbled 
“manuscript” to be read by Gorky; 
the Archangel fisherman carving an 
inkstand out of walrusbone as a pres- 
ent to Gorky. Even before the revolu- 
tion, the migratory workers, the poor 
and the disinherited, called the bare 
unheated box cars that they and he 
traveled in the ‘Maxim Gorky.” That 
is a tribute to the people’s affection 
for him, their kinship and solidarity 
with him, as authentic and eloquent 
as the great cities and academies and 
factories bearing his name. 


CORLISS LAMONT 


Chairman American Friends of the 
Soviet Union 


N the passing of Maxim Gorky not 
only the Soviet Union but the 
world at large, has lost one of its most 
vigorous and creative figures. A great 
writer, whose work spanned both the 
old Russia and the new, Gorky’s death 
will be deeply felt by all, regardless 
of nationality, who hold in regard hu- 
man courage, devotion to mankind and 
high literary achievement. The Amer- 
ican Friends of the Soviet Union join 
in the world wide mourning for 
Maxim Gorky. 


UPTON SINCLAIR 


AXIM GORKY’S books were 

among the shaping influences of 
my youth. His personal indignities 
in America were my personal concern. 
His career during and since the revolu- 
tion were followed by me with ad- 
miration for his heroic devotion, his 
loyalty to justice, right, reason and 
real human advancement. 
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CORLISS LAMONT 


HEARST’S LATEST ABSURDITY 


A Statement by 


National Chairman of the American Friends of the Soviet Union 


ROM time to time during the last 

few years William Randolph Hearst, 
war-monger, Fascist, and Public Pre- 
varicator No. 1, has bitterly attacked 
the Friends of the Soviet Union along 
with all other organizations that have 
any trace of liberalism about them. 
But in the June 5th issue of the New 
York Evening Journal Hearst, through 
the medium of a hireling with the 
dazzling name of Raoul Laszlo-Ru- 
dolph, rises to a climax by devoting a 
whole article to an alleged exposé of 
the F.S.U. 

Mr. Laszlo-Rudolph claims that 
the Communist International controls 
the Friends of the Soviet Union and 
SovieET Russia Topay, that 75 per 
cent of the material distributed by the 
F.S.U. comes free from Moscow, and 
that the Comintern directs the choice 
of the American trade union delega- 
tions and their tours through Russia. 
The guides who show around the 
worker delegates are, we read, actual- 
ly “trusted Comintern officials’! This 
is all very interesting news to those 
who have been associated with the 
work of the American F.S.U. 

For instance, we in the United 
States are always wondering how we 
can properly finance all the various 
kinds of educational activity which 
should be carried on. How delightful 
it would be if the Friends of the Soviet 
Union could get everything gratis 
from Moscow! But the sad, brute fact 
is that less than one-quarter of one 
per cent of the material we distribute 
comes from the USSR. And, alas, we 
have to pay for even that! 

As has been pointed out many times 
before, the American Friends of the 











Anyone who suggests that the trade 
union delegates who go to the Soviet Union 
every year are deceived by a lot of Potem- 
kin’s villages, ignores three fundamental 
facts: 1. The temper and disposition of 
the delegates, who have the curiosity of 
sleuths rather than that of sociologists or 
statisticians; 2. The purpose of the So- 
viet government, which is to create the 
good life for the masses of people as swift- 
ly and efficiently as possible; 3. The judg- 
ment of scholars and persons of unassail- 
able quality from all over the world, which 
confirms and supplements that of the trade 
union delegates. 

I personally went scouting on my own 
with another delegate. Our official hosts 
were not only gracious about such inde- 
pendent excursions, but they consulted us 
every day as to our inclinations for the day. 

It becomes increasingly difficult to dis- 
miss the achievements of Soviet Russia by 
cheap sneers. 


META BERGER, 


Delegate Wisconsin State Teachers’ 
Federation, May, 1935 
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Corliss Lamont 


Soviet Union is an American organi- 
zation run in America by Americans. 
Except for an occasional foreign con- 
tributor, the published material which 
we distribute is both written and 
printed in the United States. Arti- 
cles by Russians published in Soviet 
Russia TopAy are either translated in 
the office of the magazine, or written 
by invitation of the editors. It is also 
the policy of the magazine and the 
organization to obtain material from 
Americans who have actually been to 
the Soviet Union and who are authori- 
ties in special fields. I myself have 
written two or three pamphlets on the 
USSR. And if Mr. Laszlo-Rudolph- 
Hearst had asserted that Karl Radek 
was the real author of these pamph- 
lets or that I am a native-born Rus- 
sian and son of a Comintern official, 
he would have been just as near the 
truth as what he states in his sensa- 
tional mystery story. 

Mr. Rudolph (if he will pardon my 
dropping the fancy first-half of his 
name) is much concerned over the 
source of our films and filmstrips on 
Soviet Russia. These the F.S.U. ob- 
tains at its own expense from regular 
American concerns and private agen- 
cies. But I admit that we are guilty 
of one thing. The pictures, moving or 
still, which we distribute concerning 
Soviet Russia were taken in Soviet 
Russia. The same holds true of the 
remarkably fine pictures taken by 
Julien Bryan, who has been under at- 
tack from Hearst for giving lectures 
illustrated by “studio shots manufac- 
tured by the Russian Government.” 






Moreover, the unique feature of the 
Bryan pictures is that not one of 
them is posed; they are actual pic- 
tures of day-to-day life. It is only 
William Randolph Hearst who prints 
pictures purporting to be of the So- 
viet Union, but which were actually 
taken somewhere else! 

As for the trade union delegations, 
these delegations of American work- 
ers are selected by the American 
F.S.U. in conjunction with the various 
unions involved. The expenses of the 
delegates to and from the Soviet 
Union are taken care of by the Unions 
which elect them. In the USSR they 
are the guests of the Soviet trade 
unions, who give them every opportu- 
nity to see whatever interests them. 
This is testified to by the most recent- 
ly returned delegates, who have told of 
their experiences elsewhere in this is- 
sue, and by previous delegates whose 
statements appear on this page. These 
American trade union delegates are 
no more under the control of the Com- 
intern than ordinary tourists who go 
to the USSR. 

Rudolph makes a number of other 
charges, but they are hardly worth 
refuting. I don’t know who Raoul 
Laszlo-Rudolph is, but I would like to 
make a speculation about him and oth- 
er such Hearst hirelings. It is usual- 
ly assumed, for some reason, that they 
sell out to Hearst after they have been 
to the Soviet Union. My idea is 
that they sell out before, that they are 
Hearst agents from start to finish. 
Such a technique would be, it seems to 
me, entirely in keeping with Hearst’s 
100 per cent degeneracy in journalis- 
tic procedure. 











Hearst’s statement that “The delegates 
are guided to certain places, and factories 
are selected from a carefully prepared 
list,” is simply not true. I was a member 
of the Trade Union Delegation which vis- 
ited the Soviet Union in 1935. In the 
cities we moved about freely and alone, 
without guide or interpreter. With the 
aid of fellow-delegates who spoke German, 
French and Jewish, we found workers with 
whom we could talk. 

Three of our delegates missed the train 
at Gorlovka and spent a day, detached 
from the rest of the party, in inspecting 
the local coal mines and taking photo- 
graphs. Two of these delegates later ex- 
plained that they had forgotten about the 
time while inspecting a mine shaft, and 
besides had not wanted to miss anything. 

On other occasions, on bus trips, the 
bus was stopped many times at our request 
so that we could get out and give fac- 
tories or institutions we noticed along the 
way, the once over. 


C. H. McCARTY, 


Delegate Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers, May, 1935 
































ECENT European diplomatic his- 
tory has produced few treaties 
which have evoked as much discussion 
and controversy—centering upon the 
contracting parties as well as upon 
the treaty provisions—as the Franco- 
Soviet Pact. 

It was debated at length by the 
British public and press. Many ad- 
vocates of the Anglo-German naval 
agreement professed to see great dan- 
ger in the fact that France should 
have agreed to undertake the defense 
of the Soviet frontier in Eastern Eur- 
ope. However, Englishmen who sin- 
cerely believe in the principle of mu- 
tual assistance and mutual protection 
of all peaceful nations have shown 
greater understanding. With Lord 
Robert Cecil, they have pointed out 
that the Franco-Soviet treaty is pure- 
ly defensive and, therefore, justified 
upon the same principle as the Kel- 
logg-Briand Pact and many other 
treaties of the same character. 

From Germany came vehement at- 
tacks upon the treaty. These were 
coupled with the solemn warning from 
friends found in this unexpected quar- 
ter that France’s signature to the 
treaty invites Bolshevism to Europe 
and threatens a social catastrophe to 
the whole French people. 








General Pouderoux, a Commander of the 
Legion of Honor and bearer of many other 
decorations, was a French division commander 
in the World War. An outstanding expert 
in chemical warfare, and knowing too well 
what horrors a new war would bring to 
humanity, he is now devoting his efforts to 
the cause of peace. He is a leader of the 
peace movement among war veterans mn 
France, chairman of the recently founded 
Rassemblement Universelle pour La Paix of 
that country, and an active supporter of the 
People’s Front. He is now in this country 
to urge American participation in the Um- 
versal Peace Conference which will be held 
in Geneva in September, 1936. d 

This fine statement on the Franco-Soviet 
Pact, written by General Pouderoux for 
Soviet Russia Topay, shows clearly the im- 
portant contribution of this treaty to the 
maintenance of European security. 
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"The peoples of the Soviet Union want peace. 
This desire has been made manifest by the many 
acts of Soviet diplomacy and the Soviet Govern- 
ment which have been dictated by the will to pre- 


serve peace." 


General Pouderoux 
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The Franco-Soviet Pact 


by 


General G. Paul Emil Pouderoux, French Army 


As for the United States, we are all 
familiar with the fact that here a 
campaign which utilizes the German 
argument is being conducted by one 
of the largest of the country’s news- 
paper chains. 

What then, briefly, is the truth 
about the Franco-Soviet Pact? 

It is of primary importance to un- 
derstand that the text of the treaty, 
as published in all languages, provides 
that neither party shall have any ob- 
ligation to undertake military meas- 
ures on behalf of the other if such 
other party appears to have taken the 
offensive. In other words, the parties 
guaranty military aid to each other 
only in the case of defensive action. 

Thus, there is but one obligation 
which France and the Soviet Union 
have each assumed. This obligation 
consists in the protection of the other 
state in the event that it is attacked 
in Europe. 

It must be recognized that the es- 
sence of this obligation is contained 
in the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions itself. Unfortunately, however, 
the Covenant of the League has not 
been observed by its members. It 
therefore became necessary for France 
and the Soviet Union to conclude 
this special agreement in order to 
demonstrate that the principles upon 
which the League of Nations was 
built have not been entirely aban- 
doned and that European peace could 
still find its defenders. 

Like the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, the Franco-Soviet Pact is 
open to all states who choose to join 
it and subscribe to its principles. If 
Germany and Italy desired to become 
parties to the treaty, they would bene- 
fit from its protection equally with 
the other signatories. That is to 
say, they would benefit from the 


treaty if they do not intend to attack, 
if they are not the aggressors. 

Thus the Franco-Soviet Pact in 
reality strengthens the Covenant of 
the League. Nor did German official 
critics assert the contrary. Instead, 
their effort in the main was to estab- 
lish artificial contradictions between 
this Pact and French obligations un- 
der the Locarno Treaty, whose signa- 
tories (Germany, France, Belgium, 
Italy and Great Britain) guaranteed 
the integrity of the French and Ger- 
man frontiers. 

It is abundantly clear that no dis- 
interested observer can discover any 
contradiction between the Locarno 
Treaty and the Covenant of the 
League. No such attempt has ever 
been made. It necessarily follows and 
it is equally clear that there is no 
contradiction between the Locarno 
Pact and the Franco-Soviet Agree- 
ment. 

The French people want peace. That 
thesis has been convincingly demon- 
strated by the results of the recent 
French elections. The imperialists 
and the conservatives are out and the 
attempts of the Croix de Feu are 
bound to perish. Once more in France 
of today, democratic principles are 
dominant, and a war of aggression or 
an imperialist war is out of the ques- 
tion. 

The peoples of the Soviet Union 
want peace. This desire has been made 
manifest by the many acts of Soviet 
diplomacy and the Soviet Govern- 
ment which have been dictated by the 
will to preserve peace. 

Thus, neither the language of the 
jurists and experts in international 
law nor the plainer language of two 
great peoples of Europe can find any 
war menace in this newest treaty for 
European security. 
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Soviet Union Stands for 


PEACE! 


“The Soviet Union's proposals for world disarma- 


ment, non-aggression pacts and other measures of 
collective security, have been the greatest contri- 
bution to world peace made by any nation since 
the world war." 


General Graves 


W 


Soviet Russia Today's Exclusive Interview with 


Major General William S. Graves, U. S. Army, Retired 


What is your opinion regarding the 
danger of a world war at the present 
time? 

“World peace again hangs in the 
balance. Today the peace of the world 
is threatened more seriously than at 
any time since 1914. It is therefore 
of the utmost importance that all sin- 
cere advocates of peace make them- 
selves heard, and give support to those 
forces that stand for justice and the 
right of the peoples of the world to 
work out their own destiny, unham- 
pered by the sinister plans of those 
whose designs on territory that does 
not belong to them threaten to plunge 
the whole world into war.” 


What do you consider has been the 
role of the Soviet Union in the preser- 
vation of peace? 

“The Soviet Union has great mili- 
tary power and political influence in 
Europe and Asia. Her proposals, 
through the League of Nations, of 
extensive world disarmament and non- 
aggression pacts and other measures 
for collective security, undoubtedly 
have been the greatest contribution 
to world peace made by any nation 
since the World War. These pro- 
posals have inspired other nations 
with confidence in her peaceful inten- 
tions. No nation really lives in fear 
of aggression from the Soviet Union.” 


What is your opinion of Japanese 
designs regarding the Soviet Union, 
based on your observations when you 
were in Siberia and the Far East, and 
her actions since then? 

“I was convinced when I was in Si- 
beria, 1918 to 1920, that the Japanese 
military planned to take that part of 
Siberia East of Lake Baikal. When it 
was surely established that the Japa- 
nese were supporting with troops, 
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money and supplies the notorious 
murderers and brigands, Semeonoff 
and Kalmikov, no other conclusion 
was possible. Her every move indi- 
cated that she coveted Eastern Siberia. 
“There is no reason to believe that 
Japan has abandoned this design. Her 
subsequent actions have shown that 
she still covets East Siberia. Japan 
has delusions of grandeur. It looks 
as though she wants to be not only the 
dominant power in the Far East, but 
in the whole world. When Japan went 
into Manchuria in the fall of 1931 I 
believe there is no question but that 
she planned to go on and take East 
Siberia too. However, the Chinese 
boycott and other forms of Chinese 
resistance caused her to change her 
plans and go to Shanghai. The inva- 
sion of Manchuria clearly showed the 
Soviet Union that if she was going to 
keep Eastern Siberia she had to begin 
preparing at once for defensive action 
against Japanese aggression. When 
Japan got down into Shanghai she met 
unexpected and heroic resistance. The 
longer she delayed, the more danger- 
ous it became for her to attack Soviet 
Russia. Soon, with the tremendous 
increases in Soviet defense forces in 
the Far East and the growth of Soviet 
economic strength, it became too late 
for Japan to attack until she had 
consolidated her position in China. 
“Outer Mongolia is now the natural 
jumping off place for Japan if she 
contemplates war with the Soviet 
Union to get possession of Eastern 
Siberia. It seems to me the first clash 
between Japan and the Soviets will 
be in Outer Mongolia. The fact that 
the People’s Republic of Outer Mon- 
golia has close economic and cultural 
ties with the Soviet Union as well as 
a guaranty of its protection through a 
mutual assistance pact, make a Japa- 








nese victory in the first clash both 
difficult and doubtful.” 


Do you believe that Japan’s present 
military aggression in China is a pre- 
lude to an invasion of the Soviet Far 
East? 

“Every open minded person who 
has tried to keep informed on the Far 
Eastern situation must believe that 
Japan ultimately has aggressive de- 
signs on Eastern Siberia, even though 
her attention may temporarily be cen- 
tered on North China. Her every 
move since September 1931 has clearly 
indicated this. Japan has delayed so 
long in moving against Eastern Si- 
beria, however, that in my opinion she 
will not now attack the Soviets from 
North China unless she is assured 
of aid from some European power.” 


To what extent are the interests of 
the Western nations involved in any 
conflict that may arise in the Far East? 

“No one can determine where a con- 
flict between Japan and the Soviet 
Union in the Far East will end. I do 
not believe such a conflict can or will 
be confined to the Far East. There- 
fore all the nations in the world are 
properly concerned in any aggression 
in the Far East likely to result in a 
conflict.” 

(Continued on page 30) 








General Graves grew up in Texas, was 
graduated from West Point in 1889 and 
served for over forty-four years on the active 
list of the United States Army. In 1918 he 
was sent to Siberia im command of the 
American forces who joined the Allied troops 
in military intervention. General Graves 
found that in spite of his official instruc- 
tions to remain neutral, he was expected to 
make war on the Soviets without a declara- 
tion of war and assist the counter-revolu- 
tionaries. He steadfastly refused to be a 
party to this flagrant violation of the Consti- 
tution and of international law, and later 
wrote a book exposing the whole shameful 
adventure. 

Soviet Russia Topay is very glad to pre- 
sent to its readers General Graves’ opimons 
regarding the menace of Japanese aggression 
and’ the Soviet Union's contribution to world 
peace. 




















4 ee evaluate properly such a subject 
as the present state of medicine in 
the Soviet Union is impossible for one 
whose stay in that country was only 
a few weeks. I am recording merely 
a few observations and impressions 
made in the Soviet Union during the 
summer of 1935 on medical care, espe- 
cially as applied to children. 


Child Nutrition 


6 ws Soviet child impressed me as 
being well nourished; practically 
no under-nourished children were seen 
except in hospitals with such diseases 
as dysentery or tuberculosis. The chil- 
dren in the streets, in the nurseries, in 
the parks, and in the camps were un- 
usually plump, sturdy, and ruddy. 

The Soviet baby almost without ex- 
ception was being nursed at its 
mother’s breast. When the mother re- 
turned to work two months after the 
baby was born, she had time off from 
her duties in the factory, farm, or else- 
where, to nurse her child. Economic 
conditions did not interfere with 
breast feeding. In the children’s hos- 
pitals in Odessa and in Moscow, I ob- 
served many mothers quartered in the 
buildings in order to furnish breast 
feedings for their own sick babies; 
they assisted with various duties in 
the hospitals. Many American pedia- 
tricians wish that similar facilities 
existed in this country. 

When breast milk was not available 
for the infant, the milk formula was 
made up in the “well-baby” station. 
These stations also prepared and dis- 
pensed soup and cereal for the babies 
of the district. Such a procedure 
seemed very appropriate as_ the 
kitchen facilities in the average Rus- 
sian home were cramped and proper 
asepsis in preparing formulas at home 
would have been difficult. 

The Russians were vitamin con- 
scious. Although oranges and lemons 


CHILD HEALTH IN THE SOVIET UNION 


by 
Harold L. Higgins, M.D. 


Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
Harvard University 
Chief of Children’s Medical Service 
Massachusetts General Hospital 


could not be bought in the USSR while 
I was there, special attention was be- 
ing given to furnishing other sources 
of Vitamin C, the vitamin which pro- 
tects against scurvy. Berries, toma- 
toes, and melons were used. 

The milk industry had not been 
developed to the stage found in Amer- 
ica. The cattle were not so scientifi- 
cally bred, and transportation of milk 
to the city was not so well established. 
Milk was available for the child; but 
dairy products for the adult were 
largely limited to sour cream, butter, 
and cheese. However, the developing 
of a proper and sufficient dairy in- 
dustry was under way. 


Child Psychology and Care 


HE Soviet child appeared to me to 

be happy, friendly, a bit stolid 
and well behaved. Proper health habits 
were stressed in nursery, camp, and 
school. Toothbrushes and individual 
towels were conspicuous and similarly 
arranged in different institutions, a 
sign of a definite plan of national 
health education. 

In a “well-baby”’ clinic, I saw a room 
devoted to a psychological study of 
the infant. Each infant in the district 
was examined every three months and 
his mental growth and _ intelligence 
evaluated. I have never seen this at- 
tempted on so large a scale in 
America. 

From the age of two months, the 
Soviet child was, for part of each 
working day, under the care of some 
one other than his mother; this was 
while the mother was at work, and 
practically all mothers worked. Most 
of the younger children were taken to 
the day nursery—creche. In the nur- 
series I visited, the capability of the 
nurses and teachers seemed good. 
Health habits were well established— 
eating, cleaning hands and _ teeth, 
bowels, naps—; group play was super- 
vised. Such procedures for the pre- 
school child are important and I 
should be surprised if finicky eaters, 
temper tantrums, negativism—refusal 
to do a thing because it is asked—and 


These pictures show an American baby with a dia- 
per applied by the Russian method of tying instead 
of safety pins. The picture on the left shows the 
diaper with the front half wrapped around the baby 
and the picture on the right shows the diaper tied 
and in place. 






spoiled children are as common in the 
USSR as in some other countries. The 
“nursery school” in America is being 
developed to aid the inexperienced and 
tired mother in guiding her child’s 
social development, and to accomplish 
a similar result. The Soviet creche 
is economically necessary ; it is psycho- 
logically and socially a sound policy; 
but is it a health hazard? To have too 
many children under five years in a 
single building affords a fertile field 
for the spread of infectious diseases 
such as chicken pox, mumps, measles, 
and the common cold. I visited one 
creche with approximately eighty and 
another with about fifty children. Chil- 
dren were examined medically on ar- 
rival at the nursery each day; they 
were not admitted if signs of infection 
were apparent. Prophylactic inocula- 
tions against small-pox and diphtheria 
were given routinely. But judging by 
my own experience with infectious dis- 
eases, I would expect it to be almost 
impossible to keep the nursery en- 
tirely free from epidemics. I feel the 
system as developed in the Soviet 
Union is desirable, but the creches 
should be subdivided into units of not 
more than 15 children each, as soon 
as practicable. 


The Baby’s Diaper 


i. America the baby’s safety pin is 
not without its menace; there is 
danger that the baby may swallow it, 
or be suspected to have swallowed it; 
the baby may be pricked by it; also 
the mother or nurse may pierce her 
finger while putting on a diaper, and 
infection may follow. In the Soviet Un- 
ion, I found that menace did not exist; 
safety pins were neither cheap nor 
available; so the diaper is not pinned 
on; it is tied on. I was very fascinated 
by this method of using diapers and 
recommend it to American mothers. 
The usual American diaper should be 
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cut a bit larger, or have two tapes ap- 


plied to adjacent corners. The cloth is 
wrapped between the legs, half in 
back and half in front; the front half 
is wrapped about the sides to the back 
and then the two corners of the back 
half are drawn forward and tied. 


Medical Care at Home 

HE Soviet baby received medical 

care in a district clinic which cor- 
responds somewhat to our American 
“well-baby” clinic. I visited two such 
clinics ; they were large and open all day 
every day—not one or two afternoons 
a week as are many of our American 
clinics. There were only four or five 
children there at a time, as contrasted 
to forty or fifty in America. Exhibits 
of proper clothes for the child, and 
posters describing the proper method 
of feeding were displayed; literature 
on child care was available. Records of 
cases were quite suitable, although the 
quality of the paper used was poor. 
The same physician saw the baby on 
each visit. Each doctor had his own 
district of certain streets and made 
home visits as necessary. The follow- 
up of cases by nurses seemed thorough 
and considerable stress was placed on 
regular visits to the clinic. Definite 
standards and policies were set by a 
government bureau. 

I feel the machinery for the medical 
care of the Soviet child at home was 
good. My meager knowledge of the 
Russian language prevented my judg- 
ing the quality of the advice given to 
the parent by the clinic physician. 


Hospital Care for the Child 
I VISITED two children’s hospitals, 
one in Moscow and one in Odessa. 
The Moscow hospital was the largest 
I have ever seen. It covered a vast 
area and consisted mainly of one and 
two story buildings. 

The older buildings were of brick; 
the rooms had high ceilings and the 
walls were painted white. The newer 
buildings were gray—of concrete con- 
struction—and one story high. In 
these buildings the floors were con- 
crete and on either side of the long 
corridor were glass enclosed rooms; 
they were isolated units with one to 
three beds each. The isolation of the 
individual child, or disease, was effi- 
cient technically; in fact, it was al- 
most too efficient, the ability of the at- 
tendant or nurse to pass quickly from 
child to child being sacrificed, and an 
almost prison-like lonesomeness exist- 
ing for the child at times. I should 
recommend more color and pictures in 
decorating the children’s wards. 

The Moscow hospital was divided 
into definite divisions, each with its 
separate staff of physicians; for in- 
stance there were units for tubercu- 
losis, for arthritis, for surgery, for 
dysentery, for contagious diseases, for 
infants under nine months, and for 
pathology. I felt there was a tendency 
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Lidochka, 
who goes 
to the 

day 
nursery 
of the 
Stalingrad 
Tractor 
Plant 
where her 
mother 


works. 


for each pediatrician to specialize in 
one field of children’s diseases rather 
than gain experience from the child 
as a whole. The hospital physicians 
were mature; one did not see the 
young interne as in America. 

The children’s hospital in Odessa 
was smaller and had about seventy 
beds; the total personnel of the hospi- 
tal to care for these children was ap- 
proximately the same as the number 
of patients; this included physicians, 
nurses, maids, cooks, etc. Medicines 
prescribed by Russian pediatricians 
were few, simple, and probably ade- 
quate. 

Dysentery 


Cin prevailing disease seen in 
these hospitals at the time of my 
visit was summer diarrhea, including 
dysentery. There were a few cases of 
typhoid fever. The type of cases was 
similar to that seen in the summer in 
children’s hospitals of the United 
States about twenty or twenty-five 
years ago. We have practically elimi- 
nated diarrhea in the United States by 
preventive measures; the Soviet Union 
will probably do so too. The accom- 
plishment of this will be by safer sup- 
plies of drinking water, by elimina- 
tion of the flies and proper screening 
of windows and doors, by a safe milk 
supply, by proper refrigeration, and 
above all by eliminating the diarrhea 
in adults. The safe handling of ex- 
creta and the education as to cleanli- 
ness of the hands before food is 
handled are necessary. I saw only one 








hospital building with screens; they 


had only recently been installed. 
Dysentery presents to the Soviet Pub- 
lic Health authorities a big problem; 
but they are aware of it and are striv- 
ing to meet it. Incidentally, I may say 
that the USSR is not the only Euro- 
pean country with this problem. 


Medical Education 


IG strides have been made in the 
Soviet Union since the revolution 
toward meeting the needs for medical 
care of its large population. The num- 
ber of medical schools has been multi- 
plied many times; the number of medi- 
cal students has similarly increased. 
Increasing the teaching force and 
student body so rapidly must of neces- 
sity result in weak spots in medical 
training. Many of these will he 
strengthened, when the number of 
physicians more nearly meets the 
need, and the teaching of the student 
can be directed further toward quality 
and to more individual training as 
contrasted to quantity and group 
training. Post-graduate medical teach- 
ing must be increasingly stressed; 
some of the better men should go 
abroad for study and ideas. With bet- 
ter prepared new physicians and con- 
tinued education for the older men, 
the quality of medical advice available 
for the people will reach that for which 
the Soviet government is striving. This 
cannot happen over night; it will take 
many years; if present trends eon- 
tinue, medicine should reach an envi- 
able peak of efficiency in the USSR. 
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Dusya Vinogradova, ace Stakhano- 
vite textile worker of the Soviet 
Union and bearer of the Order of 
Lenin. She is planning to leave 
her looms to study in a textile 
engineering institute. 


WOMEN 


HAPPY and FREE 


Girlswho helped build 
Moscow's beautiful 
subway. They have 
all been decorated 
by the Soviet Gov- 
ernment. 


Marie Popova (upper left), machine gunner in 
Chapayev's division in the civil war, and the orig- 
inal of Anka" in the famous film "Chapayev," 
tells Moscow school children of those historic 
days. Above on the right is a student of the 
Stalin Institute of Physical Culture in Moscow. 
On the left is Olga Molchanova, a turner in 
the Rostov locomotive repair shops, and on the 
right, Zaitseva, Military Flying Academy 
Instructor. 


"Who can be happy and free in Russia?" 
wrote Nekrassov in a famous poem describing 
the misery and degradation of the Russian 
people, and especially of women, under the 
Tsar. Today he would write a different poem. 
He would sing of the freedom and joy of Sov- 
iet womanhood, to whom all roads are open. 
These pictures show only a few types of out- 
standing Soviet women of today. There is no 
barrier to women entering any field they 
choose, and no conflict between their jobs 
and family life. No other country protects 
maternity so completely nor provides for its 
children so fully as the land of the Soviets. 





Maria Demchenko, the sturdy 

Ukrainian peasant girl who broke 

all records growing sugar beets 

last summer. Now she is 

studying scientific agricul- 

ture at the Timiriazev 
Academy. 








| The New Soviet Marriage and Family Laws 


Important changes are being proposed in Soviet regulations concerning 
abortions, maternity aid and divorce. This article deals chiefly with the 
suggested prohibition of abortions. A second article will appear in the 
August issue dealing with the proposals for greatly increased aid to 


NEW law concerning matters of 

marriage and family relation- 
ships and particularly affecting wo- 
men, is now before the people of the 
Soviet Union for consideration. 

The draft of the law as presented 
by the TSIK (Central Executive Com- 
mittee of the USSR) for discussion 
provides for the prohibition of abor- 
tions, except when medically neces- 
sary; increased state assistance to 
women giving birth and to mothers of 
large families; large scale extension 
of the system of maternity homes, 
creches and kindergartens; severer 
penalties for wilful refusal to pay for 
upkeep of children in case the parents 
are separated, and certain changes in 
divorce legislation. 

The first thing of importance about 
this law is that the whole people are 
taking part in making it. It concerns 
matters that have long been the sub- 
ject of special discussion. Changed 
conditions made existing laws no long- 
er adequate. For some time past, a 
trend in the direction of limiting abor- 
tions has been noticeable and the need 
for increased maternity assistance and 
stricter divorce regulations has been 
evident. In a sense the law already 
reflects the opinion of the people as 
expressed through the press, meetings 
and in daily life. On May 25th the 
draft law was published widely in the 
Soviet press with the request that its 
provisions be discussed and recommen- 
dations made. On the basis of these 
discussions, a new draft will be made 
for presentation to the next Congress 
of Soviets. If the elected representa- 
tives of the people then find further 
revision necessary, the law will again 
be changed before its final approval. 

Curiously, Harold Denny, writing in 
The New York Times, reported that 
the free expression of opinion request- 
ed in connection with the new law is 
“an unprecedented procedure.” This, 
however, is simply not true, as Mr. 
Denny would no doubt be aware if he 
were more familiar with the back- 
ground of certain situations that exist 
today. Exactly the same thing hap- 
pened back in 1925, and the law that 
is now being revised was made on the 
basis of what the people wanted at 
that time. The original marriage and 
divorce law drawn up soon after the 
revolution, proved, seven years later 
when conditions had changed, to be 
quite inadequate. Discussion of the 
problems involved was stimulated, and 
when I was in the Soviet Union in 
1925 I found the whole country seeth- 
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mothers and changes in divorce legislation. 


by 


JESSICA SMITH 
Editor, Soviet Russia Today 


ing with discussion of its marriage 
problems. On the basis of these dis- 
cussions the Commissariat of Justice 
drew up a new draft code and pre- 
sented it to the Central Executive 
Committee. One of the most impor- 
tant changes suggested was the legali- 
zation of unregistered marriages. But 
the draft created a furore. So many 
voices were raised against certain new 
provisions that it was withdrawn, to 
be submitted for mass discussion be- 
fore final adoption. 

So the marriage law went to the 
country. For a whole year newspa- 
pers and magazines were full of it. 
Hundreds of brochures were displayed 
in bookshop windows setting forth the 
proposed draft in full, giving the ar- 
guments on both sides. There were 
6,000 meetings held in the villages 
alone, which sent in official resolu- 
tions, and countless lectures, debates 
and discussions in city soviets and 
general meetings of the people. A 
revised draft was presented to the 
TSIK the following year, where it was 
again hotly debated for days, and then 
turned over to a commission which 
drew up the version finally adopted. 

The same procedure is being fol- 
lowed today. The Soviet papers re- 
ceived here since publication of the 
law, have been full of reports of dis- 
cussions by groups of factory work- 
ers, collective farmers, college stu- 
dents, in which all kinds of opinions 
for and against are being expressed. 
Thousands of amendments and pro- 
posals are being adopted and submit- 
ted to the government. There is gen- 
eral approval of the fact that a new 
law is to be made, and of its general 
trend, but many different opinions on 
specific clauses. While many women 
agree that abortions should be made 
illegal, numerous resolutions have 
been passed to the effect that they 
should be restricted rather than pro- 
hibited. A large number of proposals 
recommend that the proposed mone- 
tary aid of 2,000 rubles a year should 
be paid to mothers of more than four 
or five children rather than seven as 
suggested in the draft. There is gen- 
eral agreement with the provision that 
stricter measures be taken against per- 
sons evading the regulations for sup- 


port of children and that higher fees 
should be charged for divorce, to com- 
bat the irresponsible attitude some 
persons have developed regarding the 
marriage relation. 

It is likely that as a result of these 
discussions, in which women are free- 
ly participating, the new law will be 
somewhat modified in its final form. 
But whatever happens, its continu- 
ance will depend on whether it con- 
tinues to answer the will and the 
needs of the people. If in operation 
it proves to be a hardship, the people 
will raise their voices against it, a 
new draft will be proposed and dis- 
cussed, and a new law made to fit the 
needs of the times. This is the more 
certain in that the new Soviet consti- 
tution which will be adopted next Fall, 
grants even wider democratic forms 
and guarantees even fuller freedom 
of expression of the will of the people 
than has existed until now. 

News that the Soviet Union is con- 
sidering the prohibition of abortions 
comes as something of a shock to the 
women of the Western world who 
hailed the law of 1920 legalizing abor- 
tions as a great step forward in the 
emancipation of women. Our attitude 
toward this question has been deter- 
mined by the conditions under which 
the women of America live. In a so- 
ciety where there is no security for 
the masses of the people, no govern- 
ment organized care of children, no 
adequate maternity laws, no general 
dissemination of birth control infor- 
mation, women must fight for the 
right to have abortions performed. 
Our attitude has been further deter- 
mined by the stigma that attaches to 
illegitimacy. In the Soviet Union there 
is no such thing as an illegitimate 
child and no woman is ashamed to 
have a child because she is unmar- 
ried, or afraid to because she must 
support it alone. It is required that 
the father contribute to the child’s 
support whether or not married to the 
mother. The Soviet approach to the 
question necessarily differs from that 
of the rest of the world. 

The present discussion can only be 
understood in the light of what has 
gone before. In the difficult days after 
the revolution there was not enough 
food available for the existing popula- 
tion in Soviet Russia. State care of 
children through creches, kindergar- 
tens and so on was necessarily limited. 
Doctors were few, hospitals over- 
crowded and ill-equipped. There was 

(Continued on page 28) 
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The F.S.U. Trade Union Delegates 


Return 


Three members of the FSU May Ist Trade Union Delegation to the Soviet Union have just returned, 
full of enthusiasm for what they saw during their visit. These delegates, a woman textile worker, 
head of the Boston Woman's Trade Union League, a Negro representing the Urban League of 
Pittsburgh, and a farmer representing a Pennsylvania inesl of the Farmers’ Union will all report 
fully to the organizations which sent them. These preliminary statements were given to Soviet 
Russia Today in the few hours between getting off the boat and taking their trains for home. 


MARY THOMPSON 


President and Organizer of the Boston 
Woman’s Trade Union League and 
Member of the United Textile Workers 


E of the FSU trade union dele- 

gation, just back from our trip 
to the Soviet Union, crammed a life- 
time into the six weeks we were there. 
I never felt that I lived so intensely 
nor to such good advantage. We had 
complete freedom to see what we 
wanted throughout the trip. When- 
ever I asked to visit textile and gar- 
ment factories, even though this was 
not on the program, it was arranged. 
I myself started in the textile mills in 
Scotland when I was eleven, and 
worked in the mills in Scotland and 
America until I was thirty. When I 
walked through the Soviet textile 
mills and saw the women workers 
fairly glowing with happiness and 
health I could understand what it 
meant, and how different conditions 
must be than in the mills I have 
known all my life. 

I spent two days and two nights in 
the textile center of Kalinin and had 
a good opportunity of finding out how 
people live and how they feel toward 
their government. I did not feel that 
there were any complaints on the part 
of the workers. Everywhere I found 
nothing but the utmost goodwill and 
determination to do a good job. My 
impression was that people were more 
normal and happy in their industrial 
life than anywhere else in the world. 
There isn’t any doubt that living con- 
ditions are tremendously improved. 
The workers kept saying “You just 
can’t realize how much better we live 
now, and things keep on improving all 
the time!” 

In Kalinin there are both old textile 
mills and new. In the old ones the 
work is not yet wholly automatic, but 
in the new ones it is, and more auto- 
matic machinery is being introduced 
all the time. We visited the homes of 
spinners, weavers, mechanics, and en- 
gineers. The apartment houses all 
have central heating. The workers 
all seemed very proud of their homes 
and glad to show them. They are still 
crowded, they need more accommoda- 
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tion, but everywhere there is a great 
deal of construction going on and this 
problem will be solved fairly quickly. 
Besides, these workers used actually 
to have to sleep in shifts in the miser- 
able huts that were their homes in the 
old days. 

I heard a great deal about the Stak- 
kanov movement everywhere, and was 
introduced to the Stakhanovites in the 
factories we visited. We had an eve- 
ning with several of them. They said 
conditions were like paradise com- 
pared with what they were before 
when the mills were controlled by the 
textile barons. In talking with the 
workers and trade union leaders I told 
them it seemed to me they would have 
to be very careful that this Stakhanov 
movement does not get the upper 
hand, that they do not ask too high a 
price of the workers. But from what 
they told me and from what I saw 
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myself of the Stakhanov movement, 
I am convinced they are taking these 
things into consideration. The work- 
ers are examined by doctors periodi- 
cally and looked after constantly to 
guard against physical breakdown and 
too great strain from their jobs. I 
watched the workers closely at their 
machines and I found no one who was 
overdoing. The workers are willing 
to give their all, to make sacrifices 
that all may benefit. The fact that 
whatever they produce is for the com- 
mon good is the great incentive. 

In the Liuberty Mill, just outside of 
Moscow, which is wholly automatic, 





we heard there was a woman who took 
care of over 210 automatic looms. 
That statement startled me and I 
immediately thought of our stretch- 
out system in America and felt deeply 
concerned until after meeting her and 
going through her section with her. 
There I saw several people standing at 
the looms and learned that they are 
her assistants. She is teaching them 
to become as proficient as she is her- 
self. I thought it very important that 
the statement that she is tending so 
many looms be clarified, and that it 
be explained that she has assistants— 
otherwise people will be misled. 

The immense strength of the trade 
unions is everywhere visible and be- 
cause of their many and varied func- 
tions, you almost feel that it is the 
unions who govern the country. One 
of the things that particularly struck 
me was that women participate in 
the unions as actively as the men. 
You don’t have the feeling that it is 
a man-run business. The same thing 
is true in the government. I met 
Artiukhina, Secretary of the Cotton 
Textile Workers’ Union, an outstand- 
ing woman and a very fine character. 
I think the textile women of the Soviet 
Union are very fortunate in having 
such a woman looking after their in- 
terests. She has been a textile worker 
under the old and new regimes, and 
formerly lived in the direst poverty 
herself. 

Everywhere we visited creches, 
kindergartens, schools and art cen- 
ters. The work being done for children 
in Soviet Russia today is marvelous. 
I am especially interested in children 
and have never felt so glad about any- 
thing as about the care they give chil- 
dren in the USSR. The nurses and 
attendants are pleasant and fine peo- 
ple and they handled the children with 
love and understanding. In the creches 
and kindergartens we found that the 
children were carefully examined as 
soon as they arrived, and sick children 
were immediately transferred to the 
home or the hospital, so these places 
are carefully guarded against infec- 
tious diseases. Knowing what textile 
workers’ children elsewhere have to 
put up with when their mothers have 
to go out and work, I can say that 
conditions for workers’ children are 
better in the Soviet Union than any- 
where in the world. 

I asked if there wasn’t any danger 
to family life in having so many of 
the mothers working, but no one 
seemed to think there was. The wo- 
men and children are a great deal to- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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This striking picture of a display of the new Soviet amphibian 
tanks during this year's May Ist celebration in Moscow was brought 


back by the delegates, who witnessed the parade in the Red Square. 


“Kverywhere 


New Construction— New Plans— New Dreams” 


WILLIAM HILL 


Negro Delegate, Industrial Secretary 
of the Pittsburgh Urban League 


HE Friends of the Soviet Union 
are to be congratulated for pro- 
moting, with the aid of Soviet trade 
unions, these semi-annual visits by 
American delegations to the Soviet 
Union. Members of the Spring dele- 
gation for the year 1936 are not only 
grateful for the opportunity afforded 
them, but they have received a supple- 
mentary education which could not be 
duplicated except by travel to the 
Soviet Union. In the Soviet Union we 
visited Leningrad, Moscow, Kharkov, 
Kramatorsk, Sochi, Rostov, Dnie- 
proges, Dniepr Dam and Kiev. This 
tour was the most comprehensive pos- 
sible within the period of four weeks, 
and notwithstanding the difficulties 
of crowding so much into so short a 
time, no effort was spared by the 
trade unions in their effort to meet the 
wishes of every delegate. Our days 
lasted from eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing until midnight. At every city we 
were met by some official of the local 
trade union and given an opportunity 
to see many things not possible to the 
casual foreign visitor. I doubt whether 
any country in the world could pro- 
vide as many opportunities for visit- 
ing and understanding its institutions 
in so short a time as the Soviet Union. 
I was very much impressed with 
the optimism of the people. The Rus- 
sian people seem to know where they 
are going and are putting forth every 
effort to reach that goal. Everywhere 
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we saw evidences of new construction, 
new plans and new dreams which will 
be realized within a definite period. 
The feeling that something momen- 
tous was occurring prevailed every- 
where, especially during the prepara- 
tions for May Day. 

May Day was the most impressive 
sight that I have ever seen. It was a 
combination of Inauguration Day, 
Christmas, and the Fourth of July in 
America. But its outlook was differ- 
ent. It was not merely a holiday, but 
a day of jubilation over the achieve- 
ments made since the October revolu- 
tion. It was spontaneous, simple, 
magnificent and purposeful. 

Although the Soviet Union has so 
many amazing achievements to its 
credit, no finer contribution to human 
society has been made than her 
achievements among her national 
minorities. Over one hundred and 
fifty former oppressed groups now 
march, sing and work under the ban- 
ner of the Socialist state. Groups 
which formerly hated one another now 
laugh about their former folly. They 
know that the cause of their difficul- 
ties then was exploitation. Now no 
one dares to think of exploiting his 
fellow-worker. 

This achievement is all the more 
amazing when it is realized that it has 
been accomplished without destroying 
the best of their native culture. Every- 
where school children are taught with 
text books printed in their native 
languages. Throughout the entire 
journey covering over 5,000 miles in 
the Soviet Union, I saw absolutely 


no repression or discrimination based 
upon racial origin, and as a repre- 
sentative of one great national minor- 
ity in America, I not only received 
every possible consideration which 
could be afforded me as a delegate, 
but I was felicitated as a member of 
a national minority which had so 
much in common with the former 
oppressed groups of the Soviet Union. 

Negroes of America should follow 
very closely the Soviet solution of the 
problem of national minorities, for at 
the present moment the Soviet Union 
is the only country in the world which 
has successfully handled that prob- 
lem. 

a 


MARTIN ZIMMERMAN 


Farmer Delegate from Local 53 of the 
Farmers’ Union of Perkasie, 
Pennsylvania 


WE organized our trip every day 
with the other members of the 
delegation and the interpreters, and 
we could see whatever we asked to 
see. Usually we divided up and each 
delegate went to see the thing he or 
she was most interested in. I myself 
went to visit collective and State 
farms wherever it was possible. I met 
quite a few people who spoke English 
and German, and since I also know 
a little German I had a good chance 
to talk to the farmers myself and ask 
them just how they felt about the new 
system. They all spoke very favor- 
ably, and laughed whenever we asked 
them if they wanted to go back to the 
(Continued on page 31) 
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A group of mountaineers of the 
North Caucasus training for the trick rid- 
ing for which they are famous. Try this one sometime! 


Two locomotive engineers who, 
with other railroad workers, re- 
cently received the Order of 
Lenin for helping to bring 
daily carloadings up to 90,000. 


Vodopianov, a “Hero of the Soviet 

Union," returns to Moscow after 

a successful long-distance flight to 

Novaya Zemlya and Franz Josef 
Land in the Arctic. 


Below — Stak- 
hanov (left) 


. looks over the 


plans for the 
rebuilding of 
the town of 
Irmino in the 
Donetz Basin, 
where he 
lives. 
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Below — Ivan 
Vavilov of the 
Skorohod shoe 
factory 
in Leningrad, 
binds 1,540 
shoes in one 
shift, more 
than double 
the quota. 


Caucasian dance at a great 

| Folk Festival held recently in Piati- 

din}] Lebedev end ” gorsk, North Caucasus, attended by 50,000 

itifgov, vacation in a Cossacks, mountain peoples and guests of many nationalities. 
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The magnificent new sanitarium The swimming pool of the 


for office workers of the Peo- Stalin Central Institute of 
ple's Commissariat of Agricul- Physical Culture in Moscow. 
ture, near Yalta in the Crimea. 















































































































































LIENOCHKA’S EYES 


A Humorous Soviet Short Story 


OR no dialectical reason, a Lenin- 

grad co-ed fell deeply in love with 
the Komsomol organizer of her class. 
He was a serious youth with a porcu- 
pine haircut. 

To be sure, he was not a luckless 
book-worm but he simply had no time 
for romance. Too much social work! 

Not so with Lienochka—that was 
the name of our girl student—who did 
not permit her social duties to inter- 
fere with falling in love three or more 
times each semester. 

And now, in love with the Kom- 
somol organizer, Lienochka found her- 
self in a predicament. Alas, she did 
not know how to make her love known 
to the captor of her heart. 

Liena was not a party member, and 
Comrade Organizer Klirikov, when 
meeting her, spoke only on general 
social themes: 

“Why did Liena get ‘unsatisfactory’ 
in the materialistic conception of his- 
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tory? Wouldn’t she undertake the 
task of distributing the Komsomol 
bulletin ?” 

Lienochka never refused. She as- 
sented dreamily, gazing at the quill- 
like pompadour and thinking: 

“If I could only make myself tell 
him, ‘I flunked my history because I 
love you, Comrade Klirikov!’ But that 
is silly. I might*better say, ‘I am in 
love with you, Kolya, and I will hap- 
pily distribute the Komsomol bulletin 
every morning!’ O-oh, that sounds 
even worse.” 

Grief and frantic emotions tore the 
heart of Lienochka. She became pale, 
her eyes sank deep and sad and looked 
at the world with uncontrolled despair. 

Her roommates plied her with ques- 
tions. Lienochka would despondently 
plead: 

“Leave me alone.” 

The energetic Riva Mukhova de- 
cided that Lienochka’s sad eyes were 









by 
LEONID LENCH 


Adapted by 
I. D. W. TALMADGE 


a Komsomol problem. She would take 
the matter up with the Comrade Kom- 
somol organizer, himself. 

“Look here, Kolya,” said Riva, 
“something must be done about Lie- 
nochka. The girl is going to pieces. 
Her eyes!” 

“Her eyes are beautiful,” wistfully 
replied the young organizer. 

“Her eyes are sad, Klirikov! Why 
should the eyes of a healthy, nineteen- 
year-old Soviet girl be sad? Sad eyes 
are a relic of bourgeois society.” 

“Maybe it is some love affair?” 

“Even so, should not the collective 
commonwealth come to the aid of a 
comrade whose ship of love is founder- 
ing?” 

“If the ship is foundering ... then 
of course.” 

“Have her report to you and discuss 
the matter frankly.” 

“But I...I am not competent to 
handle these . . . ship matters.” 

“It is your duty to be competent.” 

That evening Klirikov summoned 
Lienochka. She came ill and dis- 
traught, sat on the edge of the chair 
and raised her sad, loving eyes to the 
Komsomol organizer. 

“What beautiful eyes,” 
Klirikov. He said softly: 

“Of late, Liena, you seem to be out 
of spirit. Riva has said that your 
eyes are too sad. The fellows can’t 
keep their minds on their studies be- 
cause of your eyes. They look at 
them and become upset. Thus, you see, 
your eyes are a social problem. Come 
now, tell me, what is the matter? 
Perhaps, I can help you.” 

Lienochka lowered her head, her 
cheeks crimsoned. Of course, the gal- 
lant Klirikov could help her, but how 
could she tell him! 

The Komsomol organizer went on 
in his caressing tone: 

“Now don’t be bashful, Liena, 
speak frankly. I do not propose to 
delve into your intimate affairs but 
... perhaps it is ... this damn ship 

. what am I saying? . . . I mean, 
perhaps you have an unfortunate love 
affair. Is that it, Liena?” 

Lienochka did not answer. 

“Tell me, Liena. After all, we are 
members of one collective. I'll have 
him come here and we'll all talk it 
over as Komsomols—truthfully, from 
the heart. We’ll find out why you two 
don’t get along. If necessary, we'll 
discipline him. Is it necessary?” 

“It’s necessary!’’ replied Lienochka 

(Continued on page 33) 
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TAKHANOV has not come out of 
a clear sky: he had thousands of 
forerunners. The movement which 
goes under his name began with the 
revolution, with the subbotniks— 
workers who gave their free time to 
accomplish special emergency tasks. 
Lenin, though he did not know it by 
name, knew and foretold that in the 
workers’ struggle for communism the 
very thing now known as Stakhanov- 
ism must needs emerge. Discussing 
the subbotniks, he said: 

“Communism means a higher labor 
productivity, as compared with that 
of capitalism, on the part of voluntary, 
conscious, united workers employing 
progressive technique. ... Communism 
begins where the rank and file work- 
ers, overcoming arduous toil, display 
self-sacrificing concern for increasing 
labor productivity. .. .” 

In this characterization of the com- 
munist attitude to work, Lenin fore- 
told the essence of the Stakhanov 
movement. For Stakhanovism is pre- 
cisely this: the self-sacrificing deter- 
mination of the workers, employing 
progressive technique, to squeeze 
everything possible out of their ma- 
chines and thus to excel the produc- 
tivity of labor attained in the most 
advanced capitalist countries. This 
movement originated in the very 
depths of the Soviet masses, simul- 
taneously, all over the land. 

The cause for this sudden upswing 
is clear. ‘Progressive technique,” 
technical mastery on a mass scale, 
could come only when there were 
plenty of machines to master. Since 


In the apartment of Liakhov, a Stakhanovite steel 
worker of the Prokopievsk works. 
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FORERUNNERS OF STAKHANOV 


by 
JOSHUA KUNITZ 


1928, the Soviets had been erecting 
hundreds of giant plants and thou- 
sands of middle-sized and small ones. 
By 1933 the main condition for wide- 
spread technical mastery was fulfilled: 
there were plenty of machines. The 
task now was to learn the efficient 
handling of those machines. 

“We succeeded,” declared Stalin at 
the time, “in organizing enthusiasm, 
fervor, for new construction, and 
achieved decisive successes. This is 
very good. But now this is not enough. 
Now we must supplement this with 
enthusiasm and fervor for mastering 
the new factories and the new tech- 
nique, for seriously increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labor, for seriously re- 
ducing cost of production. 

“Because only on this basis will we 
be able, say, towards the latter half of 
the second Five-Year Plan, to make a 
fresh powerful spurt forward in the 
sphere of construction as well as in 
the sphere of increasing industrial 
output.” 

The mass enthusiasm released by 
the Stakhanov movement in the fall 
of 1935, and the tremendous industrial 
and agricultural upswing that has 
come in its wake, show that the Soviet 
Union is actually engaged now in ex- 
ecuting that mighty leap forward fore- 
seen by Stalin about three years ago. 

Until relatively recent days, espe- 
cially through the first Five-Year 
Plan, the many Soviet industrial vic- 
tories were won mainly through self- 
abnegation and zeal. Things were ac- 
complished in many cases by sheer 
force of will, often crudely, wastefully, 
haphazardly. Of course, the result 
was there; and that was something 
to be proud of; but the price paid for 
it in human energy was great, even if, 
considering the universal lack of 
skilled hands, quite inevitable. Grad- 
ually, imperceptibly, however, the 
complex process of learning was un- 
folding. New habits were being ac- 
quired; eyes were gaining keenness; 
hands, sureness; fingers, precision; 
brains, mobility; muscles, flexibility. 
A new attitude towards work was be- 
ing developed. Millions of people— 
rustics in the main—were going 
through a subtle, physiological and 
psychological transformation. 

While all this was taking place un- 
der the surface, the rise of the labor 
productivity curve was gradual and 
relatively slow. Those, however, who 


were familiar with the dialectics of 
the learning process were not dis- 
turbed; they knew, as Stalin did, that 
before long quantity would be trans- 
formed into quality and that a sudden 
broad creative upsurge was the next 
inevitable phase. 

Stakhanovism is that creative up- 
surge. 

It came exactly at the moment 
when the whole economic, political, 
and cultural development of the So- 
viet Union reached the required pitch. 

It originated in the very depths of 
the Soviet masses, simultaneously, all 
over the land. 

Even if there never had been a 
Stakhanov, the movement which his 
name stands for would have started 
just the same, and at about the same 
time. The biographies of all the lead- 
ing Stakhanovites prove it incontro- 
vertibly. 

Take Busygin of the Gorky Auto 
Plant. Like Stakhanov, he was an il- 
literate peasant. In 1931, he made 
hundreds of miles on foot from his 
forsaken little Vetluga village to the 
city of Nizhni-Novgorod (afterwards 
renamed Gorky) where the now fa- 
mous auto works were then being 
built. He was a carpenter until the 
works were completed. Then, with 
thousands of other builders, he re- 
mained in the plant. His first job was 
that of oiler in the forge shop. While 
lubricating the monster steam ham- 
mers, he was fascinated by their beau- 
tiful complexity and power. He loved 
to watch them work. This peasant 

(Continued on page 22) 


Maria Gufuruva, electric welder, who has recently 
increased her production and wages by 75 per cent 
through Stakhanov methods. 
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had an inexhaustible fund of curiosity, 
and a modern new plant provided 
plenty of objects to be curious about. 

He asked endless questions which 
some of the workers were patient 
enough to answer. Before long he 
learned how to work on the forge. He 
was made an apprentice. “I developed 
the habit,” he relates, “of watching 
attentively how the others worked and 
wondering if they were doing it cor- 
rectly, and how I would do the job in 
their place. There was one case when 
one of the blacksmiths worked badly. 
I looked closely, thought how to set 
up the detail better, and began to 
work myself. My work turned out 
better, and there was almost no waste. 
The foreman was quite surprised: 
‘How long we’ve been fussing over 
this detail, and here you make it fine 
first time!’ ” 

They began to shift Busygin from 
one kind of work to another, and 
everywhere he exceeded the norms. 
The news of Stakhanov’s accomplish- 
ment simply accelerated a process 
that had already been manifesting it- 
self in Busygin’s work. Independently, 
Busygin in the Gorky Plant had been 
struggling for a more rational or- 
ganization of work. He encountered 
the obtuseness of his chiefs; but he 
fought and he won. . Once he insisted 
that he be permitted to work on the 
same detail for a reasonable length of 
time. He maintained that that would 
be the most effective way of further 
increasing the productivity of his 
work. The chief of his department 
would not hear of it. When Busygin 
became too insistent, he was fired for 
insubordination. Later the chief was 
fired, and Busygin was reinstated. 

The mere suggestion of “speed-up”’ 
evokes hearty laughter from Busygin. 
“Tt is a remarkable thing,” he declared 
at the Congress of Stakhanovites, “the 
better one works, the less tired one is. 
The more smoothly and efficiently the 
work proceeds, the healthier and 
stronger one feels. . . . We shall work 
with song!” 

Could anyone even slightly con- 


cerned over man’s progress fail to re- 
spond to Busygin’s story? 

“I look back at my past life and 
to this day I cannot believe that it 
has all been actual fact instead of 
something in a fairy tale. Why, be- 
fore September I had never been in a 
city outside of Gorky. 

“When I first found myself in Mos- 
cow I was quite bewildered. I was not 
used to this noise and the big streets. 
And both times I have visited Moscow 
I went at once to the theater and the 
Zoological Gardens, and went for a 
ride on the subway. I walked the 
streets, admiring our Moscow, and 
thinking to myself, ‘And is that you 
Busygin, who was born in the Vetluga 
forest, who lived his whole life in the 
village on a crust of bread? Can it be 
you, Busygin, who sits in the Bolshoy 
Theater and is beginning to read 
books ?’ 

“I remember how a week ago, be- 
fore the November holidays a news- 
paper man came to me and said: 

“ ‘Well, Busygin, what do you want? 
You have got everything, you earn a 
lot, and are quite a public figure.’ 

“But I told him that I was very 
anxious to go further. I want to be 
not only a smith but to know how a 
hammer is built and to make hammers 
myself. There are still many things 
which I cannot make out. I shall come 
and set about working and studying 
with all my might. 

“T earn a lot now. And, to tell the 
truth, I don’t know how to spend my 
earnings. I am not used to this. Be- 
fore, the money went chiefly on food, 
and now I think, the food will have to 
be improved, and new clothes bought, 
and the flat better furnished. 

“I am always glad when my com- 
rades succeed. As I _ understand 
things, the real Stakhanovite is the 
man who is concerned not only about 
his own records, who does not think 
only about his own work, but is al- 
ways ready to help a comrade with his 
advice, who rejoices not only at his 
own successes, but the successes of 
his shop and his whole plant.” 

Among the most illustrious names 
of the many famous Stakhanovites is 
that of the 25-year old railroad engi- 
neer, Peter Krivonoss. For achieving 


Left — Danc- 
ing at an eve- 
ning party in 
a worker's 
apartment. 
Right — Mod- 
ernistically 
furnished 
room in a 
new workers’ 
club. 


regular record speeds by skillful use 
of the locomotive, this young machi- 
nist has won two of the highest de- 
corations granted by the Soviet gov- 
ernment. 

Some of the older machinists re- 
sented Krivonoss. They called him an 
upstart, a reckless devil who was 
bound to break not only his neck— 
that wouldn’t be half so bad—but his 
locomotive. Although extremely shy 
and quiet, Krivonoss was evidently not 
of the timid kind. He had confidence 
in himself and his machine, and soon 
people began to take him seriously, 
to watch his work, and follow his ad- 
vice. The local press and the Party 
backed him to the full, popularizing 
his methods. Krivonoss began to re- 
ceive letters from all over the Union, 
from engineers in the North, in the 
Urals, in Siberia, in the Ukraine. He 
painstakingly answered every letter, 
describing the method whereby he was 
attaining such excellent results. “I 
am a Communist,” said Krivonoss, 
when I interviewed him, “and it is my 
duty not only to work well myself, 
but to teach others to work well.” 

And here is his own description of 
the memorable occasion when he was 
given the Order of Lenin: 

“On August 9, there was a cele- 
bration in Slavyansk in honor of the 
best shock-brigaders—the otlichniki. 
I was in the auditorium. When the 
chief of the Political Department, 
Comrade Stepanov, got up and read 
the decision of the Central Executive 
Committee of the government to be- 
stow the Order of Lenin upon me, the 
old machinists, once my bitterest 
critics, rushed over to me, grabbed me 
in their arms, lifted me into the air, 
and loudly crying hurrah, carried me 
to the stage. 

“People spoke warmly, feelingly. 
The gray-haired Makar Vasilievich 
Ruban spoke for ‘the older generation 
of machinists. 

“*You, Petro, have surpassed us,’ 
he said, ‘but we don’t begrudge you. 
Youth should forge ahead. Forge 
ahead, my boy, always forge ahead. 
Don’t stop... .’” 

It is noteworthy that this celebra- 
tion took place on August 9, 1935, i.e., 

(Continued on page 29) 
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THE TOTAL OUTPUT OF SOVIET 
INDUSTRY, including producers’ co- 
operatives, amounted to 16,323,400,- 
000 rubles in the first quarter of 1936, 
an increase of 31.9 per cent over the 
first quarter of 1935. 


THE AVERAGE MONTHLY IN- 
COME of a worker’s family in the 
USSR was 391 rubles in February 
1936, as against 304 rubles in Febru- 
ary 1935. In February 1936, a Soviet 
worker’s family consumed 20 per cent 
more foodstuffs than in February 
1935, and expended 62 per cent more 
on clothes and footwear; expenditures 
for furniture and household articles 
were doubled. 


THE MORTALITY RATE in the So- 
viet Union has decreased by 44 per 
cent in comparison with 1913. 


LABOR PRODUCTIVITY increased 
32.4 per cent in the first quarter of 
this year as compared with the same 
period in 1935. 


MOSCOW’S POPULATION is now 
3,640,500, having increased by almost 
a million in the last five years. This 
year two-and-a-half billion rubles are 
being spent for the construction of 
new dwellings and public buildings, 
triple the amount spent in 1931. 


THIRTY COLLECTIVE FARMS in 
the Vinnitsa region in the Ukraine 
are building power stations. By the 
end of this year the homes, barns and 
enterprises of the farms will be com- 
pletely electrified. 


A MODERN AUTOMOBILE ROAD 
has been completed between Golden 
Samarkand, seat of the once mighty 
Mongol empire under Genghis Khan, 
and the thriving new capital of the 
Tadjik Republic—Stalinabad. 


THE LENIN MUSEUM, opened to the 
public on May 15, has already become 
one of Moscow’s favorite visiting 
places. Thousands of people daily 
throng the exhibition halls housed in 
the former Moscow Duma. A com- 
plete collection of material on Lenin 
has been gathered, picturing the lead- 
er’s life, beginning with his birthplace, 
through his school and university 
days, his imprisonment, exile, mar- 
riage to Krupskaya, revolutionary ac- 
tivity at home and abroad, writings 
directing the Soviet seizure of power 
in 1917, Kaplan’s attempt at assassin- 
ation, and culminating in the nation’s 
grief at his death. 
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FACTS and FIGURES 


Compiled by WILLIAM REZNIKOFF 


A SHOE STORE recently opened in 
Moscow carries forty styles of ladies’ 
footwear, and ten of men’s. 


A RECORD IN HOUSING CON- 
STRUCTION was established in Dnie- 
propetrovsk, metallurgical center in 
the Ukraine, by the application of 
Stakhanov methods of work and or- 
ganization. On February 7 of this 
year, the foundation of a large five- 
story apartment house was laid and 
by May 1, it was ready for occupancy. 
The quality of the work is excellent. 


SOVIET RAILROADS WILL RE- 
CEIVE 122 additional dining cars this 
summer to accommodate the passen- 
gers. The cars will be completely re- 
furnished, and equipped with specially 
designed china and glassware. 


A TOTAL OF 2650 booths, cafes, 
restaurants and street vending points 
selling food and drinks were opened 
during the month of May in Moscow 
and the near-by summer resorts. 


A CHILDREN’S MOVIE THEATRE 
has been built in Minsk, capital of 
the White Russian Republic. The 
handsomely decorated building con- 
tains, in addition to the theatre, play- 
rooms and assembly halls. 


THE MOSCOW CLOTHING TRUST 
filled 6000 orders for custom-made wo- 
men’s gowns and dresses during the 
month of April for the May 1 holiday. 


A STREAMLINED ELECTRICAL 
TRAIN, the first of its kind, will be 
put in service on one of Moscow’s 
suburban lines this fall. Owing to the 
design and the special steel being used 
in the cars’ construction, a maximum 
speed of 85 miles an hour will be 
attainable. 


COLLECTIVE FARMERS IN THE 
KIEV REGION are now enjoying ice- 
cream without going to the city for it, 
thanks to the enterprise of the Kiev 
Milk Trust which has sent out a num- 
ber of street vendors equipped with 
portable refrigerators to all parts of 
the region. 


THE DESIGN OF A PALACE OF 
CULTURE for the workers of the 
Gorky Automobile Works has been 
approved. Scheduled to cost 15 mil- 
lion rubles, the palace will contain a 
theatre seating 1800, a concert-hall 
and movie theatre for 800, a club 
room, library, cafe, children’s rooms, 
etc. 


1231 DACHAS (summer cottages) are 
being built this summer for Moscow 
residents. A large number were ready 
for occupancy by June 1. 


A MAY-HOLIDAY PRESENT in the 
form of 13 English-style cottages were 
presented to as many Stakhanovites 
at the Makeyevka Steel Works. The 
houses are completely furnished and 
a one-car garage is attached to every 
cottage. 


A GROUP OF 1784 ARMENIAN IM- 
MIGRANTS, coming from all parts of 
the world, arrived in Batum on May 
16, on the way to their new homes in 
the Soviet Armenian Republic. Await- 
ing them are a number of agricultural 
and industrial settlements already 
built and fully furnished and equipped 
for their use. 


THE MOSCOW SUBWAY celebrated 
its first birthday on May 15. Despite 
its youth it took first place among the 
world’s subway systems for number 
of passengers transported per mile of 
track; surpassed the average speed of 
Europe’s subway trains and is only a 
fraction of a mile per hour slower 
than the New York system; its proud- 
est boast, however, is that not a single 
serious accident took place during the 
entire year—a world’s record. 








MAXIM GORKY 
(Continued from page 6) 


were directed not only to Russia but 
to the world. He was depicting 
capitalism in its imperialist-fascist 
stage, contrasting to it the Soviet 
Union. “What can justify the inhu- 
maneness of capitalism?” he says. 
“There are no justifications. Justifica- 
tions are not even sought any more, 
since it is understood that the seeking 
of justifications is entirely fruitless.” 
As against this he places the work 
that is being done in the Soviet Union. 
“We all must look upon ourselves as 
the Red Army of the proletariat of 
the whole world; we are all workers, 
in the fields as in the factories, armed 
with a rifle and armed with a pen... 
and if a war should flare up against 
that class with those forces I live and 
work, I too will join its army as a 
private. I will join it not because I 
know that it will win, but because the 
great and just cause of the working 
class of the Soviet Union is also my 
legitimate cause, my duty.” 

Gorky died at the post of duty. A 
magnificent life was lived fully. A 
death came which will inspire millions 
to greater efforts for the ideal of a 
world based on social justice. 
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The stirring autobiographical novel of a young engineer at the great iron and 
steel plant of Magnitogorsk 


i LOVE 


by 
ALEXANDER AVDEYENKO 


THE STORY THUS FAR: 


The story opens before the revolution. 
Nikanor, grandfather of the hero, and his 
son Ostap work in the mines. They live 
with their families in “Rotten Gully,” a 
filthy, unhealthy spot unfit for habitation, 
known as “Dog Kennels.” Old Nikanor, a 
tower of strength, is badly hurt in a mine 
cave-in, but goes back to work. Years go 
by. Nikanor still works in the mine. Ostap 
becomes a furnaceman in the rolling mill 
where conditions are very bad. His oldest 
son Kozma, is an oiler in the mill, and his 
daughter Varka a moulder. The three 
younger children, Mitka, Nyurka and 
Sanya, the hero, collect scrap iron. One 
day Old Nikanor goes mad, and in the ex- 
citement in the hut, Granny, his wife, is 
accidentally knocked down and killed. After 
a few months in the madhouse Nikanor 
returns, goes back to work, but is never 
himself again. 

Kozma, urged on by the toothless furnace- 
man, Garbuz, a leader among the workers, 
begins to participate in strikes. He attempts 
extra dificult work to make more money, 
there is an accident, he loses his arm and 
a little later is sent to Siberia for his part in 
the strikes. The family is destitute. Nika- 
nor finally dies of a stroke. Sanya’s mother 
drinks herself to death. Ostap, his father, 
aroused at last by the lifelong insults of 
Butylochkin, the foreman, joins a strike, 
and is badly injured in the trouble that 
follows. ; ; 

The strike is lost and conditions in the 
factory grow worse. Ostap and Garbuz are 
fired. Desperate and half-crazed, Ostap 
goes one night to Butylochkin’s house in- 
tending to attack him, but is killed himself 
by the foreman. The three children are 
left alone in the house. Mitka and Nyurka 
die of hunger. Sanka runs away, but is 
picked up by “Auntie Dura,” who takes him 
to live with her and help sell buns in the 
market. 

One day word that the Tsar has been 
overthrown reaches the Dog Kennels. The 
people rejoice. Kozma returns. Garbuz 
urges the workers on and they burn down 
Aganesov’s brothel which has caused so 
much misery. The Cossacks arrive and at- 
tack the people. Kozma is killed. Sanya 
runs away. 


He found me among the nettles on the 
deserted field near the station, as he was 
bringing up a heavy, shiny suitcase. He 
was just tapping the nickel-plated lock 
with a bit of iron when he heard a low 
moan right beside him. He put the iron 
back carefully in his pocket, pushed the 
suitcase out of sight, looked around him 
and caught sight of me sprawled out on 
the ground. 

I saw a black gypsy beard, felt a hand 
raise my head tenderly and put a bottle to 
my lips. He took me to his room and 
rubbed ointment on my bruises. He fed 
mé¢ on milk, changed my poultices con- 
stantly and sat at my bedside by the 
hour. 

Beside him I saw a boy about my own 
age, who craned his neck to peer at me 
with evil little eyes. The dark man called 
him Moon. I turned away from the boy’s 
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unpleasant stare and stretched out my 
hand to the man with the curly black 
beard. He put his hand on my hot fore- 
head and asked me who I was and where 
I came from. 

I closed my eyes and told him in a faint 
whisper the story of Grandad Nikanor 
and of life in the Dog Kennels. 

“Well, now you've got to get better as 
quick as you can. There’s work waiting 
for you when you get up.” 

He went out after a while, leaving me 
alone with the evil-looking boy. Moon sat 
down on the edge of the mattress and 
asked in an unexpectedly friendly tone: 

“How old are you?” 

“Eleven,” I replied, glad of the change 
in him. 

“I think I’m about that too; I’ve been 
living a whole year with Wings.” 

“Who’s Wings?” 

The small boy looked at me mistrust- 
fully and the evil expression returned to 
his face. 

“Mean to say you don’t know? That 
big black fellow who just went out.” 

Then he bent over and whispered: 

“We go in for swiping, you know? 
Never been caught once! He’ll show you 
how to do it, as well. He’s a swell boss.” 

Wings was impatient for me to get well, 
and learn the trade. A particularly well- 
trained assistant of his had run away 
from him only a few weeks before. 

Before I was well on my feet—I was 
just able to hobble round the room— 
Wings came in one day with a whole lot 
of illicit vodka, pickled cucumbers, dried 
mushrooms, and a couple of pocketsful 
of rye flour. 

“We’re going on a spree tonight—to 
wet the new baby’s head.” 

He could drink illicit vodka by the 
glassful. The first few mouthfuls knocked 
Moon over and he lay down under the 
bed. The boss passed a glass to me and 
said cordially: 


“The assistant drops 
on his back without 
a groan.” 





' 
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“Drink it up, old chap. Drink as much 
as you can hold, you'll get used to it 
soon.” 

He threw his long arms around my 
shoulders, bent over to my ear and 
whispered: 

“Aye, laddie, I’ll make a man out of you, 
I’ll be damned if I don’t. You’ll make a 
first-class crook!” Then combing out the 
crumbs from his thick beard with his 
broad palm, he tipped the glass to his 
lips. 

When the vodka was finished Wings 
rose and drew aside the window curtain. 
The glass was black and greasy looking. 

“Well, let’s go,” he said in a solemn 
tone. 

Moon tied a sack around his waist, 
Wings hid a small polished jimmy some- 
where down his trousers, and out we 
went under the dark, distant sky. 

The streets were quiet and deserted. A 
dog howled somewhere in a yard. I could 
hear the jimmy clinking against the but- 
ton of Wings’ trousers. Moon loped along 
with his shoulders hunched up to his ears. 
Wings was very straight and took long 
strides. I followed him. He stooped to- 
wards me and explained. 

“We won’t be long—we’ll be through in 
a jiffy—but see you don’t funk.” 

My lips began to quiver, probably from 
the chill of the damp, raw night. I trotted 
along trying to get warm, keeping close to 
Wings’ side. 

Before a little house surrounded by an 
iron railing we came to a standstill. 
Wings gave one look round, then climbed 
hastily over the railing and helped me 
after him. Moon had got over himself and 
was already running off into the depths of 
the doorway, craning his neck like a dog 
on the scent of something. 

We went round the house several times, 
waiting, not daring to breathe. At the 
faintest rustle we dropped flat on the 
ground. At length Wings took out his in- 
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strument and moved over to the window. 

Something gave a dry crackle followed 
by a splintering of glass. I sat down. My 
head went round. Then I saw a beard 
waving over me and heard an angry hiss. 
They were cursing me for my slowness, 
urging me to get on with the job. I 
climbed on Wings’ back. He lifted me on 
to his shoulders and I saw that a small 
windowpane was open. A warm smell, the 
smell of good milk bread was wafted to 
my nostrils. I thrust my arm through the 
dark opening and as I did so I could feel 
Wings’ powerful hands helping me to 
squeeze my thin flanks into a strange 
house. 

Thus began my new life. 

Those were halcyon days for Wings, 
probably the happiest of all his twenty 
years of thieving. 


; SS “I spring on to the step.” 














His eyes lost their dull bleared look. His 
voice grew softer and more persuasive. 

He hardly ever left his den now. The 
work was left entirely to Moon and to me. 

Moon and I became good pals. We were 
linked by the common dangers of our pro- 
fession. We had to go out on the hunt 
every evening. We would run about the 
town, looking out for houses or flats that 
had padlocks on the doors. Moon had the 
iron jimmy in his shirt. I had the sack. 
He would finger the cold heavy ear of the 
lock, and then stick the sharp point of the 
jimmy into it. Our four hands would 
press on the lever and in a minute or two 
a sharp crack would break the silence of 
the night. 

Then Moon would hide the instrument 
under his shirt and stay at the door to 
keep watch. And I would open the door. 
My heart would be in my mouth, as its 
rusty hinges creaked. I always left it wide 
open and, for the exigency of unexpected 
flight, opened a window into the street. 

I cleared out all the portable stuff in 
the flat, dragged the suits and coats 
from the wardrobe. I could hardly 


breathe or move under their weight. 
Then I crumpled the silk dresses on the 
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hangers. The faint soft perfume from 
them made me dizzy. I wanted to close 
my eyes and sit still. 

... They would be waiting for me in 
the den. Wings and a man who received 
stolen goods. And Wings would pocket all 
the money. 

He would bring in a big bottle of vodka, 
a handful of cocaine. There would be the 
ring of glasses, Wing’s infectious laugh 
after he had taken a good sniff of cocaine. 
He would embrace me and swear that he 
had never known such a clever little 
cracksman as I was. He would even try 
to kiss me. 

And I would pour myself out brimming 
glasses of the cold liquor, gulp down the 
strange fiery stuff that burned under my 
heart. 


Sanya thus became one of the army of 
homeless waifs who in earlier years 
ranged up and down the countryside, a 
prey to the most vicious elements in the 
population. He becomes an expert thief 
and learns to live by his wits. When he 
is taken into one of the children’s homes 
established to solve this problem he finds 
the life dull and stifling after the thrilling 
life of the road. Finally he is chosen by 
a commission of the American Relief 
Administration as one of a group of boys 
to be sent to America. The matron of the 
home telis the children that in America 
they will learn to become “fitters, engine 
drivers, miners.” The spectre of Dog Ken- 
nels rises before him. He jumps from the 
train on which the boys are being car- 
ried away and is picked up by Red Army 
men from an armored train. Across the 
cars in white paint is the legend: “On to 
the Polish Front! 1920.” 


Night. .. . 

Silent, pitch dark night in the swamp, 
in the scrub around the fighting zone. 

The green armored train, “The Donetz 
Basin Proletarian,” is rushing along the 
rails. Not a whistle is heard from it; the 
signal lamps are covered with black discs. 
The steppe, the four-armed windmills, 
the low hillocks have all been left behind. 
Before us and all around us lies the 
forest. It stretches out its branches to 
the train. I can hear the leaves brushing 
the armor plates of the engine. 

A breath of cool damp air comes up 
from the swamp. I button up my shirt 
collar and crouch closer to the boiler. 
Bogatyrev, the engine driver, comes up 
to me. He strokes his black moustache 
with a broad rough palm, screws up his 
eyes and grins, showing his close white 
teeth. 

“Shame on you, Sanka. Feeling chilly, 
are you? Want a nice warm bath? Or 
maybe you’re scared of the Poles, eh?” 

I am just going to reply when the tele- 
phone rings. The commissar on duty 
picks up the receiver, listens a while, tap- 
ping his heel on the floor, and gives some 
orders to Bogatyrev. 

The commander of the train is the 
former Donetz metal worker, Garbuz. 
He knows no pity, gives no mercy. He 
cannot laugh—this tall, toothless, slightly 
bent man dressed in black leather. He 
does not even raise his eyes when he 
speaks. He has forgotten how people 
shout. His orders are given in almost 
a whisper. The Red Army lads say that 
if he gets angry and shouts he will have 
a stroke that will keep him in bed for 
several days. 

I am used to the armored train now. 
I love the constant alarm that fills my 
nights and days. I have a great deal of 
work to do. I help them in the kitchen 
to peel the potatoes. Together with the 
engine driver’s assistant I help to oil the 
engine and do trifling repairs. I fetch 
water to the Red Army men as they lie 
stripped by the machine-guns. They call 











me Sanya, and if they want to be extra 
kind, they say: 

“Come over here, Sanya boy.” 

I have learned to laugh. There is a 
red star as big as my forehead on my 
green cap. I dream of having a sword 
one day. Garbuz says that as soon as we 
beat the Poles, I am to have a sword. 

We shall probably fight the Poles to- 
day. The men on our train say there is 
to be a battle, a frightful battle. Never be- 
fore has the armored train made so many 
preparations or rushed along so fast. 

I take a walk through the armored 
cars. It is night, but no one is asleep. 
The Red Army men are lying down in 
full fighting kit by the machine-guns. 
Their bandoliers writhe at their feet like 
snakes. The leaden noses of the machine- 
guns gleam dully. It is hot and stuffy. 
All the embrasures, windows and hatches 
are tightly closed. The casings of the 
machine-gun barrels have had cold spring 
water poured over them. I lie down along- 
side the ribbon and watch a Red Army 
man plunge his hand into the bucket and 
moisten his hot forehead with his drip- 
ping palm. He unfastens his collar. 

“Feeling stuffy?” I ask. 

“Terribly stuffy’—replies the shaven- 
headed one. 

“Fed up with waiting?” 

“And how! Sick to death of it. The 
Pole—he’s a sly devil,” says the Red 
Army man, as if trying to free himself of 
something. 

“Sly?” 

“Yes, sly as the devil. Doesn’t even 
talk like other folks, but all in a sort of 
whisper, psha this and psha that. He’ll 
do for us yet with his whispering.” 

A long peal from the bell in the car, 
followed by a hoarse voice giving orders: 

“Slacken speed. ... There’s a stop com- 
ing. ... Get ready.” 

The men at the machine-guns hurry 
over their preparations. I run to the 
engine. It is drawing up and letting off 
steam, and as soon as I enter my shirt 
is wringing wet. Sweat is pouring down 
Bogatyrev’s brow and into his eyes. He 
opens the armor-plated shield of the win- 
dow a crack and peers out into the night. 

Utter silence. Only the croaking of the 
frogs in the marsh. In the fire-box the 
coal crackles, the flames roar. Or maybe 
it is the crackle of twigs under a careless 
foot in the ambush yonder in the woods? 

The commissar on duty glues his ear 
to the crack; his eyes on the floor, he 
holds his breath while he listens to what 
the woods have to say. Then he goes to 
the telephone and rings up. The noise 
it makes terrifies him and he begins his 
conversations with Garbuz in a whisper. 

“All quiet, nothing suspicious at all. 
I think we must be at the enemy’s rear. 
We’ve gone twice the distance we should. 
What? Decoying us? Should we wait 
then?” 

Bogatyrev goes up to the commissar 
and asks permission to examine the en- 
gine ouside. The commissar passed the 
request on to the commander and he 
gives permission at once. 

The assistant engine-driver picks up 
the ‘keys, the hammer and the oil can 
and shoots back the bolts of the armor- 
plated door. He drops to the ground and 
calls to me. I jump down. I stagger like 
a drunken man. 

“It’s train dizziness after the long jour- 
ney,” whispers the assistant. 

We watch the: woods for a second. 
They tower above our very heads. The 
tree tops sway and fling down withered 
leaves with an angry rustle. 

“I don’t like the look of those wocds,” 
says the assistant with a grin, nodding 
towards them. Then he dives under the 
shields. He taps a minute with his ham- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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by 
EDWIN SEAVER 


BOOKS 


Edmund Wilson looks at himself—A Soviet mys- 
tery thriller—A beautiful novel of the Arctic 


HEN Edmund Wilson’s articles 

on the Soviet Union appeared 
recently in the New Republic, the edi- 
tors of that worthy weekly must have 
sort of felt up a tree. Here was Mr. 
Wilson, who had resigned from an 
active editorship on the paper because 
it was not revolutionary enough for 
him, writing articles on the USSR 
that were considerably more conser- 
vative—to put it mildly—than those 
contributed by editor George Soule, 
who was thought to be much to the 
right of Mr. Wilson. And then there 
were the readers of the New Republic. 
They didn’t seem to like Mr. Wilson’s 
articles very much, not by a long shot. 
And after all even the New Republic, 
though it may not have to depend 
upon its readers to cover its yearly 
deficit, must still depend upon them 
to supply an audience. 

Well, now these articles have been 
put together in a book, Travels in Two 
Democracies (Harcourt, Brace: 
$2.50). It is true that they do not 
look quite so bilious in book form, as 
some have pointed out. But it is true 
only because we see now that Mr. Wil- 
son is merely a purveyor of impres- 
sions—a purely personal matter, as it 
were—and not a writer of serious and 
considered objective reports as his ap- 
pearance in the scholarly New Repub- 
lic had wrongly led us to suppose. In 
short, Mr. Wilson is a “‘creative” writ- 
er, and not a mere accurate reporter. 

As a matter of fact, he includes a 
couple of stories and sketches in the 
present book that have nothing to do 
with the case, lest we get him wrong. 
Which is to say, they have a great 
deal to do with the case. Especially 
the sketch, by way of prologue, called 
“The Man in the Mirror,” wherein Mr. 
Wilson pictures himself as the scared 
and weary traveller who always fan- 
cied himself being followed as a sus- 
pect by a shadowy dick. The traveller, 
sitting down at a table in a restau- 
rant, is dismayed to see a strange 
man and woman seat themselves at 
the same table. He suspects that they 
suspect him, they suspect that he sus- 
pects them, they suspect each other, 
they all suspect the waiter and the 
waiter suspects all of them. Leaving 
the table in terror, the traveller sees his 
dick again, tries to pass him as if he 
did not notice his presence and—walks 
into his own image in the mirror. 
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So Mr. Wilson, the man in the mir- 
ror, went to the Soviet Union and 
found everywhere—Edmund Wilson. 
He found people who seemed to him 
astonishingly alive and vivid and who, 
a few pages later, had suddenly be- 
come for him “formless and expres- 
sionless faces.” 

He found the Soviet Union “the 
moral top of the world” and at the 
same time the victim of “systematic 
falsifications” on the part of the Com- 
munist Party. 

He found that the Soviet Union is 
“certainly the country which has most 
in common with us” and, a few pages 
later, that “the people involved are 
different from us.” 

Seeing Borodin in the theatre, visit- 
ing Lenin’s tomb, he sighs idolatrous- 
ly “this is what the early race were 
like,” yet goes out of his way to con- 
demn Stalin, who also belongs to the 
“early race.” 

Yes, I venture to say you could 
draw up a ledger of Mr. Wilson yea 
and nay, and it would balance pretty 
well. Those green-eyed Russians, 
you’ve got to look out for ’em. They 
make a man blow hot and cold by 
turn. A fellow never knows where 
he’s at. 

I don’t know how Mr. Wilson felt 
when he read the news of the new 
Soviet constitution a few days after 
his book appeared. Personally, I 
should have felt like a fool, after hav- 
ing written that you daren’t talk poli- 
tics in the USSR and that the “Stalin 
administration dragoons the people.” 

It is especially funny in the light of 
the new Soviet constitution, seeing 
Mr. Wilson get himself all in a lather 
about the “permanent and absolute 
value” of certain “American republi- 
can institutions.” It must give you a 
kind of sinking sensation to find some- 
body with whom you thought you 
were in violent disagreement, agree- 
ing with you all along. 

Well, to make a long story short, 
what Mr. Wilson did not understand 
about the USSR and the role of the 
Communist Party would fill another 
book. He ought to go to the Soviet 
Union again. And next time, he ought 
to take along a copy of Karl Marx 
and leave his mirror behind him. 
After all, what we want to read about 
is the Soviet Union and not Mr. Wil- 
son in the looking-glass. 


Bruno Jasienski’s Man Changes His 
Skin (International: $2.50) is a So- 
viet mystery thriller — American 
style. The story of an American en- 
gineer who goes to Tadjikistan to 
build an irrigation dam, meets with 
love, intrigue and adventure and— 
builds the dam. In addition to the 
story, which is first-rate light reading 
and exciting as all get out, the author 
gives us an excellent insight into the 
Tadjik people, the Asiatic country- 
side, and the liberating influence of 
the Revolution upon this section of 
the globe. 

Jasienski is an expatriate Polish 
poet now living in the Soviet Union. 
When he was in France he wrote a 
book in French. Now that he’s in the 
USSR he writes in Russian. Add the 
fact that he’s writing about an Ameri- 
can in Central Asia and you already 
have the makings of a perfect mys- 
tery story. 


Paul Nizovoy’s “The Ocean’”’ (Har- 
pers: $2.50) is one of the very best 
of the Soviet novels to have reached 
us thus far. This story of a fisherman 
and his wife who settle on the wild, 
desolate Murmansk shore in Siberia 
to wrest a living from the Arctic Sea 
has about it many of the qualities 
which distinguish such a masterpiece 
as “Growth of the Soil.” Against the 
frozen, forbidding background of the 
Soviet north, whose brief summers 
are evidently all the more intense and 
lovely, Nizovoy portrays the woman’s 
loneliness, her longing to escape, her 
growing attachment to her husband 
and children; he portrays the fisher- 
man’s victorious feud with the ele- 
ments for a living. And all this is 
done with the sure touch of a great 
artist, so that landscape and seascape 
come alive for us, as do the people 
who inhabit this lonely region. 

Finally, with the children grown up, 
comes news of the Revolution and the 
fierce fighting between Reds and 
Whites for control of Siberia. The 
Murmansk shore, which had seemed 
so far away from the daily affairs of 
the busy cities, is caught in the same 
net of Revolution and the fisherman’s 
family contributes a son and daughter 
to the struggle for the victorious 
workers’ cause. “The Ocean” is a 
noble, heroic, beautifully written 
novel of new life in the Soviet Arctic. 
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Question: a. How are inventions en- 
couraged in the USSR? b. I should like 
to know in what way are inventions safe- 
guarded and whether inventors are com- 
pensated?—B. L., Birmingham, Ala. 


Answer: Inventing in the Soviet Union 
is really a mass occupation. Virtually 
thousands of workers and collective farm- 
ers, out of creative urge and social mo- 
tive, are continually inventing. Of course, 
many of these inventions are what may 
be classed as suggestions for improve- 
ments in processes in industry and agri- 
culture and for means of eliminating 
waste; they are proposals for better or- 
ganization, time saving and labor protect- 
ing devices, which are born out of the 
actual experience of the workers. These 
are the day-to-day inventions and sug- 
gestions for rationalization of industry. 

When one considers the immense num- 
ber of socially owned industries, utilities 
and collectivized agriculture, one realizes 
the vastness of the economy affected by 
these inventions. But even more impor- 
tant than the direct monetary savings 
thus derived, is the fact that these thou- 
sands of inventions express the intellect- 
ual participation of the Soviet masses in 
the productive processes and also show 
rapid technical strides of the workers. 
The trade unions, schools and technicums 
stress the importace of inventions and 
urge the worker, whether skilled or semi- 
skilled, never to lose sight of the whole 
of the industry he is engaged in and to 
relate his particular specialized task to 
its entirety. 

There is a comprehensive scale of re- 
muneration and bonuses that serve both 
as an incentive and method of recom- 
pense for ideas and inventions that are 
adopted. Of course, industry itself lends 
all possible assistance and facilities, such 
as laboratory and experimental stations, 
necessary equipment and the like, to be 
used by inventors. There is the All-Union 
Inventors’ Society which plays a special 
part in coordinating the inventions and 
suggestions of their members. The society 
also encourages the universal application 
of approved inventions. The Council of 
Labor and Defense, which is one of the 
highest governing bodies in the USSR has 
a standing commission (BRIZ), Bureau 
of Workers Inventions, which patents ma- 
jor inventions. 

The present patent laws of the USSR 
were adopted in April, 1931, after two 
years of public discussion carried on in 
the newspapers, trade unions and trade 
journals, by engineers and technicians. 
The law is designed to give maximum 
satisfaction and privileges to the inventor 
and to stimulate inventions for the public 
good. In addition to a patent of 15 years 
duration which gives the patentee the 
exclusive right to the invention, the law 
provides for a system of inventor’s cer- 
tificates. An inventor’s certificate is given 
in recognition of authorship of a given 
invention. The holder of an author’s cer- 
tificate transfers the right to his inven- 
tion within the USSR, to the State: The 
inventor is reimbursed by the State and 
is accorded, along with the remuneration, 
many privileges and advantages which 
enable the inventor to pursue his scien- 
tifie career under extremely favorable 
conditions. 

In view of the fact that all industries 
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question that you want to have an- 
swered will be briefly and pointedly 
discussed in this page by the Na- 
tional Educational Director of the 
American FSU, Theodore Bayer. 











in the USSR are socially owned and oper- 
ated by the State, no patentee can apply 
his patent otherwise than by transferring 
the invention to the particular industry. 
The law therefore provides that if no sat- 
isfactory agreement between industry and 
inventor is speedily reached, the Bureau 
of Workers Inventions of the Council of 
Labor and Defense, steps in and deter- 
mines just compensation to the inventor 
and issues a license to the industry for 
the use of the invention. 

In a Socialist Society, where industry is 
operated for public use, an invention may 
not be selfishly withheld by either an 
individual or any branch of idustry. The 
patent law provides for the protection of 
the patentee or the holder of a certificate 
in case of an exchange on a reciprocity 
basis or sale of the patent to industry or 
government of a foreign country. 

There is no case on record in the USSR 
where an attempt was made by a Soviet 
inventor to withhold an invention or by 
Soviet industry to refuse to apply an in- 
vention. 


Question: Will Biro-Bidjan, in your 
opinion, solve the Jewish national prob- 
lem? What sort of life will the Jews 
have to live there? Will they be able to 
practice their religion?—H. A., Denver, 
Colorado. 


Answer: The problem of national mi- 
norities has been solved in the USSR on 
the basis of according all nationalities 
complete equality and the widest possible 
cultural autonomy. 

The Jewish people in the USSR, of 
whom there are about 3,000,000, enjoy 
absolute equality with all other peoples 
in the Soviet Union. The Jews, however, 
presented a problem which was unique 
even among the many problems of na- 
tionalities, for the reason that the Jews 
of pre-revolutionary Russia were not per- 
mitted to settle on the land and therefore 
could not claim any part of the USSR 
for themselves as a people. On the other 
hand, Tsarist Russia confined the Jews 
to little towns in certain sections, deny- 
ing them the opportunity to live in indus- 
trial centers, thereby preventing them 
from entering industry. 

However, the Soviet Union has wrestled 
with the Jewish problem successfully by 
opening all opportunities to the Jews for- 
merly denied them and also by succeeding 
in settling 350,000 Jews on the land in 
Ukraine, Crimea, and White Russia. In 
these areas the Jews have their own So- 
viets. Yiddish is the official language of 
the schools, courts, etc., and Jewish cul- 
ture is in full bloom. 

Biro-Bidjan has been conceived as a 
place where more Jews of the USSR who 
want to settle on the land may have an 
opportunity to do so. By a decree of the 
Soviet government of May 7, 1934, Biro- 
Bidjan was declared a Jewish autonomous 


territory. Since then many thousands of 
Jews have settled there. It is expected 
that by the end of 1936 there will be about 
40,000 Jews. There are collective farms, 
state farms as well as many industries. 

For a description of the topography of 
the country, its mineral resources, its fer- 
tile soil and industrial adaptability, we 
recommend Lord Morley’s booklet on 
Biro-Bidjan. 

In line with the right of asylum main- 
tained by the Soviet Union and strength- 
ened by the Constitution recently pub- 
lished, the USSR will permit Jews, suffer- 
ing from persecution in many of the 
countries where they now reside, especial- 
ly in the fascist, semi-fascist and other 
places where they may be oppressed as a 
national minority, to settle in Biro-Bidjan. 
Of course Jews settling in Biro-Bidjan 
will be permitted to do so upon their will- 
ingness to engage in some productive and 
socially useful work. Land given to Jew- 
ish settlers in Biro-Bidjan is absolutely 
free and they are helped to acquire neces- 
sary tools and equipment, means of pro- 
duction as well as homes. The national 
budget of the Soviet Union carries cer- 
tain appropriations to stimulate the up- 
building of Biro-Bidjan just as the budget 
does for every other part of the Soviet 
Union. 

Biro-Bidjan is merely an extension, as 
far as the USSR is concerned, of the prin- 
ciple applied to all nationalities in the 
USSR. In the case of Jews*it supple- 
ments their freedom as a nationality and 
their cultural autonomy by giving them 
an autonomous territory which will in 
time become a full-fledged Autonomous 
Republic and gives those of the Jews who 
wish it the privilege of settling on the 
land. 

As to the freedom of religion, it is 
stressed in a special article dealing with 
freedom of conscience in the new Con- 
stitution to be adopted this Fall. The 
Jews in Biro-Bidjan who will want to 
pursue their religion will be free to build 
synagogues and worship in them accord- 
ing to the tenets of their religion. How- 
ever, there is no exception made for Biro- 
Bidjan that does not apply to any part 
of the USSR. Throughout the Soviet 
Union religion is separated from the 
State and school. 


Question: I should like to know about 
immigration to the USSR. Do they per- 
mit Americans to settle there, and if so, 
what are. the financial requirements?— 
I. R. W., Toledo, Ohio. 


Answer: Immigration into the Soviet 
Union of Americans or any other for- 
eigners is at present strictly selective. 
Individuals and their families may go to 
the Soviet Union upon the invitation of 
any industrial, educational, scientific or 
any other governmental or social agency, 
to render services agreed upon for periods 
of varying lengths. Some, wishing to 
settle there, have been permitted to natu- 
ralize and remain as citizens of the USSR. 
Persons wishing to settle in the Soviet 
Union and willing to acquire Soviet citi- 
zenship must apply either to the Soviet 
Embassy in Washington, D. C., or to the 
Soviet Consulate in New York or San 
Francisco. If the person is granted per- 
mission to immigrate to the Soviet Union, 
practically no funds other than transpor- 
tation expenses are required. 
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MARRIAGE AND THE 
FAMILY 


(Continued from page 15) 


little knowledge of birth control 
among the general population and 
practically no contraceptives avail- 
able. Under the old regime, when 
abortions were illegal, there were al- 
ways unscrupulous persons to be 
found willing to perform the operation 
under the most unsanitary conditions 
and the mortality from these illegal 
abortions was appalling. The new gov- 
ernment faced the situation squarely, 
and in 1920 legalized abortions so that 
they would be performed only by 
authorized doctors under hospital con- 
ditions. 

It was made very clear at the time 
that no permanent principle was es- 
tablished by this law but that it was 
a temporary measure permitted “as 
long as the moral survivals of the 
past and hard economic conditions of 
the present still force women to un- 
dergo this operation.” The medical 
profession accepted the law reluctant- 
ly, and only as a measure to protect 
women from the hazards of having 
the operation performed illegally. Spe- 
cial commissions were established to 
determine whether women who ap- 
plied for abortions had a justifiable 
economic, social or medical reason for 
having the abortion performed. Unless 
there was a definite health hazard or 
the woman already had a large family 
it was part of the duty of these com- 
missions to try to induce the applicant 
to change her mind. If, however, it 
seemed necessary, permission to have 
the operation was given, a bed wa 
provided in a hospital and the opera- 
tion performed by an authorized phy- 
sician without any charge. The pa- 
tient was not permitted to leave the 
hospital in less than three days nor 
to return to work in less than ten 
days. If the woman could not con- 
vince the commission that the opera- 
tion was essential, she could still 
have it performed, but at her own ex- 
pense. The same requirements re- 
garding the conditions for the per- 
formance of the operation held. 

Dozens of pamphlets were issued 
setting forth the law on abortions in 
simple language. Without exception 
such pamphlets pointed out the pos- 
sibilities of injury from the operation 
even under the most favorable condi- 
tions, gave statistics on death and in- 
validism resulting from abortion and 
urged women never to resort to the 
operation except in cases of extreme 
necessity. Posters in consultation 
rooms and clinics warned against the 
evil of abortions, moving pictures 
gave graphic illustration of how easily 
injury could occur even under the 
hands of the most skilled physicians. 
Penalties were high for anyone per- 
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forming the operation illicitly or un- 
der unsanitary conditions. 

In spite of the intense propaganda 
against them, the number of abortions 
continued to grow. Meanwhile, a con- 
structive campaign to fight abortions 
through increased use of contracep- 
tives was carried on through the De- 
partment of Health. Old Russia was 
far behind the Western world in 
knowledge of birth control methods. 
The first step was the formation of a 
special commission to study all known 
methods, work out new ones and make 
recommendations. The results of the 
commission’s study were published in 
a pamphlet that was widely distribu- 
ted. In 1925 the Commissariat of 
Health gave its official endorsement 
to the dissemination of birth control 
information through consultations as 
a method of fighting abortions. 

Since then knowledge and use of 
birth control methods have grown 
steadily, especially in recent years as 
more supplies of contraceptive mate- 
rials have become available. Every 
large factory or other institution has 
its own system of consultations and 
dispensaries, and district medical cen- 
ters are well distributed through the 
cities and villages. Part of their rou- 
tine work is to furnish birth control 
advice and materials. 

But in spite of efforts to create a 
public feeling against abortions, large 
numbers of women have continued to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
have abortions not once, but again 
and again. In discussing the question 
with Russian women I found it not at 
all exceptional for a woman to have 
had as many as ten or fifteen abor- 
tions. I visited factory medical cen- 
ters, saw the card catalogues where 
were recorded the results of the physi- 
cal examinations which are given all 
women workers, the various kinds of 
contraceptives recommended and so 
on. Several physicians told me des- 
pairingly of the difficulty they had in 
persuading women to use contracep- 
tive methods. Soméhow the women 
seemed to prefer abortions to contra- 
ceptives. Obviously this was having 
a bad effect on their health and the 


medical profession was becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about it. 

Meantime, the question had arisen 
on another level. It is not necessary 
here to describe in detail the advanced 
and unparalleled program for the care 
of mothers and children that the So- 
viet government has projected and 
realized. With unemployment long 
since done away with, wages and liv- 
ing conditions and general well-being 
steadily improving, no woman need 
fear to have children for economic 
reasons. Free medical advice and care 
are available from the time of concep- 
tion. No woman may be dismissed 
from a job on account of pregnancy, 
but on the contrary receives sixteen 
weeks off with full pay, special condi- 
tions when she returns to work, extra 
stipends to care for her baby. All 
city women, and country women in- 
creasingly, are assured hospital care. 
Consultations, creches, kindergartens, 
help mothers in the care of young 
children and universal compulsory 
education reaches up to ever higher 
age levels. Every mother is assured 
that her child’s health will be safe- 
guarded, its training and education 
guaranteed, and when it grows up, a 
place found for it in a world of ex- 
panding possibilities and limitless ho- 
rizons. At the same time family life is 
being strengthened by new safeguards 
and enriched by the widening interests 
of both mother and father so that 
Soviet babies have a chance to grow 
up with fewer of the emotional dislo- 
cations that have beset humanity in 
the past than any generation the 
world has yet seen. 

Why then should not Soviet women 
be encouraged in the motherhood that 
most women desire? The Soviet gov- 
ernment gives them complete freedom 
and equality in every field, a chance to 
do every kind of work they wish with 
full protection for the maternal func- 
tion. The availability of birth con- 
trol information for everyone makes it 
possible for women to choose freely 
when they want to become mothers. 

Moreover, the USSR quite frankly 
wants a larger population. Not to 
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Women textile workers of the Trekhgorny factory in Moscow discussing the new law. 
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(Continued from page 22) 

just about a month before Stakhanov 
made his historic demonstration in the 
Donbas. In other words, on the rail- 
roads the movement now known as 
Stakhanovism had started many 
weeks before Stakhanov’s name was 
known to anybody but his immediate 
friends. It cannot be too strongly em- 
phasized: the Stakhanov movement 
is not anything imposed on the work- 
ing masses from the top—it is a spon- 
taneous movement initiated by the 
workers themselves, in different in- 
dustries, in different parts of the coun- 
try, by different people almost simul- 
taneously. ; 

In appraising the Stakhanov move- 
ment, the first thing to remember is 
this: Improved organization and 
higher productivity of labor had been 
a powerful trend among the best and 
most class-conscious Soviet workers 
and collective peasants for a consider- 
able time. The Stakhanov campaign, 
by popularizing individual achieve- 
ments and experiences, by heaping 
honors upon the most distinguished 
workers and peasants, by advertising 
their phenomenal incomes, by inviting 
them to Moscow to meet and discuss 
the problems of industry and agricul- 
ture with the leaders of the country, 
transmuted this trend among the 
vanguard into a genuine mass move- 
ment for efficiency, organization and 
skill, into a great popular drive for 
higher standards of output and for 
further consolidation of the Soviet 
Union’s socialist victories. 

The second thing to remember is 
that the mass drive for efficiency, or- 
ganization, and higher standards of 
output represented by Stakhanovism, 
the new socialist attitude to labor and 
the new socialist psychology which 
that movement implies, would be ut- 
terly inconceivable under conditions 
of capitalist production. If there had 
been no Soviet power, if the masses 
had been living under the pall of 
capitalist exploitation, crises and un- 
employment there would certainly 
have been no Stakhanov, no Stakha- 
novites, and nothing even remotely re- 
sembling a Stakhanov movement. 
Stakhanovism and all it stands for 
could originate only in the healthy 
soil of a rising classless society, could 
grow and gather strength only in the 
free, joyous, hopeful atmosphere of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


The third and most important thing 
to remember is that in the soil of the 
socialist present, Stakhanovism repre- 
sents the sprouting seeds of the com- 
munist future. 


The Stakhanov movement reveals 
the beginnings of such a rise in the 
cultural and technical level of the 
workers and peasants of the USSR 
as is ultimately destined to wipe out 
completely the ancient distinctions be- 
tween workers and peasants and be- 
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tween mental and manual labor. 

The Stakhanov movement reveals 
the beginnings of such a rise in the 
productivity of labor as is ultimately 
destined to ensure an absolute abun- 
dance—a superabundance—of articles 
of consumption, such an abundance, 
indeed, that society will be able to 
distribute everything it produces, not 
on the socialist basis of work per- 
formed, but on the communist basis 
of individual need. 

The Stakhanov movement is the So- 
viet workers’ and peasants’ promise 
that the time is not very far distant 
when the communist principle ‘from 
each according to his ability, to each 
according to his needs,” instead of 
being mankind’s perennial but ever 
elusive dream, will become a glowing, 
throbbing, indestructible and univer- 
sal reality. 








MARRIAGE AND THE 
FAMILY 


(Continued from page 28) 


make war, as is the case in Fascist 
countries, which avowedly prepare 
for aggressive warfare, but to help in 
the building of a peaceful world. 
There is not a collective or state farm 
in the Soviet Union today, not a fac- 
tory, that has enough working hands, 
not a profession which has enough 
trained people to carry on the mani- 
fold and increasing tasks that are un- 
folding in the process of developing 
a society whose purpose is growing 
wellbeing for all its people. Vast un- 
populated areas await settlement. It is 
the most natural thing in the world 
that this state should endeavor to in- 
crease its population in numbers and 
strength, not only by protecting health 
and reducing mortality but by encour- 
aging women to have more children. 
No women were ever freer to decide 
their own way of life than Soviet wo- 
men of today, nor more sure of con- 
tinued functioning in whatever sphere 
they choose. More than that, mother- 
hood and career in no way conflict, so 
complete is the assistance given to 
mothers. No woman need give up her 
work for her children, or sacrifice her 
children’s interest to carry on her 
work. On the contrary her activities 
in either field are enriched by the 
other. Certainly there is no compul- 
sion exerted on any woman to have 
babies. But there’ is a maximum of 
encouragement to motherhood. 
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SEVEN 
PLAYS 


by 


ERNST 
TOLLER 


Complete in One Volume, $2.50 


* 
Said Sean O’Casey: 


“Now a word or two about Ernst Toller and 
his SEVEN PLAYS—a holy number, and in 
many ways a holy book ... each has some- 
thing to say, and all have in them that fierce 
outcry against the world’s woe that is the 
strongest and shrillest note in every song that 
Toller has to sing! Here are plays for the 
modern theater whether one likes them or not; 

- each play is a serious reflection from a 
worthy and intelligent dramatist on the impact 
with which life has shaken him and made him 
reel . . . all the plays are colored deeply—some 
of them recklessly—with the imagery of a 
poet’s mind. Almost all the plays cry out 
against, and cry in screams, what Toller thinks 
to be an inadequate social system for the work- 
i Gs 0 


2a 
N. Y. Times: 


“‘No student of the drama can read these plays 
without being conscious of their influence on 
the serious contemporary drama in English, 
without realizing, too, that although much of 
these plays is perhaps experimental, here is a 
dramatist who deserves our respectful atten- 
tion; a man of prophet-like passion and pity 
who demands the spiritual life for the many 
as well as for the few.” 
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INTERVIEW WITH 
GENERAL GRAVES 


(Continued from page 11) 


From what other nations besides 
Japan do you feel that the greatest 
danger of aggression is to be expected 
at the present time? 

“It looks as though the refusal of 
Germany to enter into a non-aggres- 
sion pact with the Soviet Union while 
at the same time she is willing to join 
peace movements in Western Europe 
is clear evidence of her aggressive 
intentions toward the USSR.” 


Is it your opinion that the Red Army 
is really an army of defense? 

“It is my opinion that the Red 
Army is for defensive purposes only. 
The extent of the territory of the 
Soviet Union, her huge undeveloped 
resources in Siberia, both show clearly 
that even if no higher motives were 
involved, her self-interest would guar- 
antee this. Her efforts to bring about 
great reduction in world armaments 
and her proposals of non-aggression 
pacts to all her neighboring nations 
show clearly that she has no interest 
whatever in aggression. It has be- 
come necessary to build the Red Army 
up to its present large size only be- 
cause of the menace in both East and 
West of its territory.” 








MARY THOMPSON 
(Continued from page 16) 


gether at the centers and clubs. I 
think there are even closer relation- 
ships between parents and children 
now, because they are interested in 
the same sort of thing. Everywhere, 
too, I found husband and wife much 
together in their free hours, at home 
or in the clubs, and found congenial 
family relationships. I liked the neigh- 
borliness of the Soviet women. One 
Stakhanovite worker took time off 
from the factory to entertain us at 
her home. A neighbor came in and 
helped to prepare the food so that our 
hostess could sit down and talk with 
us. One could drop in at any house- 
hold at any time and immediately food 
would be produced. 

The workers are well protected in 
the factories, they have a seven hour 
day everywhere, except where the 
work is especially dangerous, and then 
it is reduced to six. There are a whole 
series of special laws designed to pro- 
tect women in those operations which 
might endanger the health of women 
more than of men, and the most ex- 
tensive maternity protection laws in 
the world. In view of this I was 
rather surprised to find women doing 
heavy work on the railroads. But 
when I questioned the women them- 
selves about this, they laughed at me! 
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They said they did it because they 
wanted to. I couldn’t quite get recon- 
ciled to this myself, but after all if 
they like it and want it, that’s their 
business. I felt that they still have 
a lot to do in the matter of sanitation 
in factories and public places. But 
this is something they are aware of 
themselves and are working on. 

We found the shops everywhere filled 
with food and goods. We noticed espe- 
cially a lot of textile goods of which 
we had heard there was a shortage 
before. But we saw great bolts on 
the shelves. The people were five- 
deep at the counter and it is the work- 
ers who are buying the goods. The 
crowds one saw looked like fairly well 
dressed working people. Much is still 
needed in improving the quality and 
style of footwear and clothes. But 
taking everything into consideration 
and thinking of the tremendous handi- 
caps they have labored under, what 
they have accomplished is nothing 
short of miraculous. Some of the 
younger women are as_ stylishly 
dressed as any of us. I found fashion 
magazines everywhere and the whole 
trend seems to be for the women to 
take greater pains about their clothes 
and their personal appearance gen- 
erally. 

Everywhere we went the streets 
were teeming with people whichever 
way we looked. We saw no drunken- 
ness. The crowds everywhere had an 
eager happiness about them. Where 
else in the world would you be able to 
say that about crowds of working 
people? 








MARTIN ZIMMERMAN 
(Continued from page 17) 


old way. You could easily tell the 
people were happy. 

On the collective farms what im- 
pressed me most was that by doing 
away with fences in their fields and 
farming on a large scale with modern 
machinery the farmers can organize 
their work better and be sure of bet- 
ter crops. The fact that all their 
work is planned, and that they know 
exactly what they are going to get 
for their products when they plant 
them, is also of the greatest impor- 
tance. 

On all the farms I visited there was 
a lot of building going on. . They were 
building new barns, schools, and new 
homes. Soviet farmers have great 
possibilities for going ahead, a very 
different situation than that which 
faces the American farmers, who see 
no hope for the future. American 
farmers just live on their farms as 
long as they can, until they are 
thrown off or sold out by the sheriff. 
They have to live on the money they 
need for their taxes and interest and 
can’t afford even to repair their build- 
ings, let alone build new ones. But 
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in the Soviet Union it is different. 
The Soviet system of planning guaran- 
tees security to farmers. There is 
government insurance in case of 
drought or other disaster. 

On the collective farms I visited, 
the members receive eight rubles per 
working day, in addition to a certain 
amount of products. A person with 
more skill or doing more complicated 
work would receive pay for a day- 
and-a-quarter or in some cases as high 
as two days for one eight hour day’s 
work. Thus in some instances, farm- 
ers would be credited with as many 
as fifty working days a month. Each 
homestead in the collective farm paid 
27 rubles a year in taxes and the col- 
lective farm as a whole paid one per 
cent of its income to the govern- 
ment. No one felt these taxes in any 
way burdensome. Each collective 
farm was required to sell five per cent 
of its total products to the govern- 
ment at fixed rates. The rest it could 
sell as the members decided, either 
through cooperative organizations or 
in the open market. 

Each collective farmer has, in addi- 
tion to the collectively owned kolhoz 
land, his own little piece of ground, 
his own cow, pigs and chickens. These 
are kept for the use of his own family 
and whatever he has over he can sell 
on the open market himself. 

I found the work on these farms 
very efficient. All the work is planned 
and each person assigned to different 
kinds of work. These farms are demo- 
cratically organized and of course the 
people decide for themselves what 
kind of work they are best fitted to 
do. The collectives are run by man- 
aging boards of nine, elected by the 
members. They have their own mu- 
tual aid funds to take care of the sick, 
disabled and old people. In all of the 
collective farms I felt a sense of 
growth. One of them, for example, 
started five years ago with a capital 
of 55,000 rubles and now has 480,000 
rubles capital. 

I found a great deal of interest in 
scientific agriculture everywhere. The 
collective farms I visited had labora- 
tory huts where they experimented 
with different kinds of seed. They 
were getting good results by a process 
called “‘vernalization,” in which they 
subject seeds to a certain temperature 
and moisture to make them germinate 
more quickly. 

All the collective farms had their 
own schools, libraries and club houses, 
cooperative kitchens, baths, laundries, 
and many cultural advantages. We 
found that all the children were in 
school, and many of the older people 
were taking special courses. 

I also saw a number of State farms 
and was particularly interested in the 
relationship between the State farm 
and the collective. The State farms 
really serve as leaders to the kolhoz. 
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They are used to a large extent for 
demonstration and experimental pur- 
poses and those I saw specialized in 
raising pure-bred cattle, hogs and 
poultry and encouraged the collective 
farmers to raise these better breeds 
both by example and practical help. 
The livestock I saw was of the high- 
est quality and well cared for. The 
workers on such farms are paid for 
their work on the same basis as fac- 
tory workers, and any problems that 
may arise are solved through their 
trade unions. 

We found that the collective move- 
ment has been gaining ground stead- 
ily and that 89 per cent of the whole 
farm population is now organized in 
collective farms. 








LIENOCHKA’S EYES 
(Continued from page 20) 


and looked at Klirikov so affection- 
ately that the Komsomol organizer 
started in his chair. 

“If he is not a party member, we 
can exert pressure on him through 
the trade-unions.” 

“But what if he is a Komsomol?” 
Lienochka whispered faintly. 

“Oh, in that case it’s much easier. 
Tell me, doesn’t the scoundrel even 
want to look at you?” 

“‘No—he doesn’t want to.” 

“Won’t he say a kind word to you?” 

“Not a kind word!” (Lienochka 
sighed). 

“And are you very much in love 
with him?” 

“Very much!” 

Kolya Klirikov rose determinedly. 
“How long is it since he jilted you?” 

Lienochka mumbled incomprehensi- 
bly. 

“Are you going to have a baby?” 

Lienochka blushed and shook her 
head. 

“Here, now,” Kolya Klirikov de- 
clared seriously, “let me have his full 
name. We’ll take this matter up at 
the Bureau. What is his name?” 

“Kolya.” 

“Kolya? I’ve got that down. His 
second name?” 

“Klirikov!” said Lienochka, and 
burst into tears. 

The Komsomol organizer dropped 
his pencil and notebook, and dashed 
out of the room. In a moment he was 
back. 
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They walked out of the office to- 
gether, shyly holding hands. Lienoch- 
ka’s eyes danced with joy. 
In the dining room, they met Riva 
She called Klirikov aside 
and asked him in a whisper: 


“Did you speak to her?” 
“vea" 


“Did you solve the problem?” 
“The problem is liquidated.” 

“That,” Riva exclaimed, “is what I 
call splendid organizational work! 
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I LOVE 
(Continued from page 25) 


mer, then calls me to him and says with 
a note of alarm in his voice. 

“The bearings are so hot you could 
roast meat on them. The screws will 
have to be loosened and oiled. Fetch the 
heavy oil.” 

I am just running off when the woods 
come to life with shots, and flashes of 
lightning. 

I shout to the assistant to get out from 
under the engine. I run the length of the 
train, then pull myself together and run 
back to the engine. I catch sight of the 
assistant just creeping out from under 
the train. He is hurrying to the steps, 
whirling his arms above his head. A few 
steps remain when he stops, throws out 
his chest, goes limp at the knees and 
drops on his back without a groan. 

As I run, crouching, I see a crowd of 
people rushing, screaming wildly, down 
the slope. They are hurrying to the en- 
gine. I spring on to the step. A hand 
drags me by the hair inside the door. 
I fall on to the floor and the iron door 
bangs behind me; the bolts are shot to 
with a rattle. Bogatyrev is standing look- 
ing at me in alarm and astonishment, 
waiting for something. Then he shouts 
hysterically to the commissar to send 
someone for his assistant. 

The commissar does not even turn his 
head. He is listening to the hoarse voice 
over the telephone and says: 

“Yes, comrade commander.” 

The commissar looks past Bogatyrev 
and with blue lips gives the order: 

“Full speed back.” ... 

Bogatyrev stands immovable. 

“Full speed back”—repeats the commis- 
sar in a quiet, almost kind, voice. 

Bogatyrev moves slowly, wearily to- 
wards the engine. Then the commissar 
shouts in a ringing voice: 

“For the last time—full speed back!” 
His hand is on the holster of his revolver 
and streams of perspiration are trickling 
from under his leather cap. 

Bogatyrev gets busy. He seizes the 
lever, turns the regulator and the train, 
chugging and sputtering, starts back- 
wards. 

The commissar comes up to me, hands 
me a shovel and says softly: 

“You help, too, Sanya.” 

The shovel is the same height as my- 
self. I feed the flame and pump the 
water. I cannot see either the air gauge, 
nor the people. I feel sick. Everything 
goes dark before my eyes. Sometimes 
I have to kneel down and let my arms 
hang a few minutes. Then Bogatyrev 
runs up to me to help. I get up again 
and straighten myself, throw the coal into 
the fire-box again and pump the water. 
Bogatyrev is afraid I shall collapse alto- 
gether. 

The commissar is at the telephone. As 
he listens to the commander, he looks at 
me and nods his head approvingly. At 
last the order comes. 

“Slacken speed! There’s a stop com- 
ing.” 

Garbuz runs into the engine. He does 
not notice me; he speaks to the commis- 
sar and Bogatyrev. And I feel hurt be- 
cause he does not seem to realize that it 
is I who have been keeping the engine 
alive all the time. 

I run off with Bogatyrev to look at the 
engine. He notices the red hot bearings 
and asks Garbuz to allow him a few min- 
utes for repairs. The commander trans- 
mits the order through the commissar. 
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$5.00 value. Satisfaction guaranteed. John Hayes, 
42-C Matsugaye - eho, Nagasaki, Japan. 





“You must wait till the signal goes. 
There’ll be a halt while our infantry gets 
ready and the whole line straightens up. 
Then the attack.” 

The commander goes out. Bogatyrev 
does not dare make any objections. He 
knows the character of the man too well. 
Bogatyrev gives me the wrench and the 
hammer, tells me how to repair the bear- 
ings and runs away to the engine. I 
hear the commissar’s order: 

“Move ahead—slowly, silently. Get 
ready to put on full steam. We may have 
to dash through at full speed.” 

I stand there puzzled. If we do not 
repair the bearings now, we shall ruin 
the axle. And then Garbuz will lead 
Bogatyrev to his little office in the sec- 
ond pullman, and shut the door tightly; 
and no one will hear the shot. That was 
what he did with Ivanov, the artillery 
man who spoiled the three-inch gun. 

Then I think to myself that if Boga- 
tyrev does not obey the commander’s or- 
der, but goes down to do the repairs, the 
whole line of attack will be held up and 
then—who knows what may happen. 

I make up my mind to repair the bear- 
ings myself, no matter what. The wrench 
rattles against my nail, it is so heavy that 
it drags my hand down to my knees. The 
firing in the woods sets me all of a 
tremble. 

The train is just starting when Boga- 
tyrev glances in at the door. 

“Could you hang on as we’re starting 
and repair that thing, Sanya?” he begs 
me. 

The commander is standing just behind 
him. Garbuz’s underlip hangs down and 
twitches. . 

The fact that I have on a white shirt 
alarms him. He takes off his own green 
one and throws it over my shoulders 
with: 

“That'll be a bit less noticeable’—then 
almost pushes me off the train. 

I fall into the ditch. The damp earth 
gives way like a feather pillow. The 
leaves rustle underfoot. Something jumps 
up in my face. It proves to be only a 
frog, but it gives me a fright. I jump 
up and clamber out of the ditch. My 
teeth ache with the chilly dampness. 
Stars as big as melons are winking over- 
head. I run after the train. It is going 
very slowly now, almost crawling along 
the rails. As I run along the bank of 
pebbles, washed white by the rains, they 
crunch under my heavy soldier’s boots. 

Clutching at the armor-plating of the 
train, I slip under the shields. 

As soon as the engine stops for a sec- 
ond, I tap with my hammer, release the 
wedge and oil the bearings. When I have 
finished, I drop to the ground, and, un- 
able to restrain my joy, run for the stairs 
without troubling to crouch or hide. 

Bogatyrev’s face is green as he staggers 
forward to meet me and give me a hand; 
he grips my shoulders, and then douses 
me with water from head to foot. 

Without giving me time to think, he 
delivers his next orders: 

“Keep up a white flame in the fire-box, 
pump some water, and keep the pistons 
well oiled.” 


(To be continued) 
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to be the best buys; and will rate and report on Mechanical refrigerators. Forthcoming 
issues will rate shoes, shirts, liquors, stockings, and many widely advertised foods, drugs 
and other products. 


CONSUMERS UNION 


OF UNITED STATES, INC. 


offers two services to members: 


$ A full service giving reports $ A limited service which con- 
on essential commodities and centrates on essential, lower- 
in addition, information and priced commodities. It con- 
reports on a wide range of higher- sists of 12 issues of an abridged 
hae * goods. This service consists edition of CONSUMERS UNION 
of issues of CONSUMERS REPORTS and a compact, available 
ONION REPORTS and a yearly when-shopping, yearly buying guide. 
buying guide. 


Both of these services will rate commodities, wherever possible 
by brand names, on the basis of quality and price. CONSUMERS 
UNION also reports (wherever information is available) on the 
labor conditions under which products listed are made. Both of 
these services are available to groups of 25 or more at special 
rates. 


IF YOU WISH to become a regular reader of CONSUMERS UNION 
REPORTS fill out and mail the coupon below. You will immediately receive 
the June issue—and will receive subsequent monthly issues for a year. 
plus an additional yearly buying guide. 
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TO: CONSUMERS UNION of U. S., Inc. 

22 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. 

I hereby apply for membership in Consumers Union. I enclose: 

(J $3 for one year’s membership and subscription to the full service. 

(J $1 for one year’s membership and subscription to the limited 
service. 

CI ($5 to $25) for one year’s membership and subscription to the full 
service plus a contribution toward a permanent consumers’ 
laboratory. 

I agree to keep confidential all material sent to me which is so 

designated. 

CIN Sn Gacs Nadinsceanuddweceelcacedadwnereccecbuddaunsmesanas 

(longhand—do not print) - 

CII Wendecdecceeeecetcanecncadermeccuese wicereweeusease } 
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H.G.WELLSs 


Greatest 
Outline 


What Wells did for history with such amazing 

success in “The Outline of History” he has 

now done for the whole science of life! Here 

in one thrilling narrative is the dramatic 

epic of all living things—a whole library of 
knowledge on every form of life—revealing 

the mysteries of the human body and human 
behavior; of animal life; life in the sea; insect 

life; reptiles and birds; plant life. Here is every- 
thing you have always wanted to know about the 
origin and evolution of all the inhabitants of the 
universe. In fascinating text and pictures H. G. Wells, 
in collaboration with Julian S$. Huxley and G. P. Wells, 


unfolds the secrets of birth, sex life, the working of the body machine in 
man and in all other living things. ‘The Science of Life” is a work which 


THE WHOLE AMAZING STORY OF 


THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE 


EVERY READER OF THE FAMOUS "OUTLINE 
OF HISTORY" HAS EAGERLY AWAITED 
THIS GREAT COMPANION WORK 
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1514 
Pages 


/ 


lilus- 
trations 


no modern, well informed person can do without. Originally published in 
four volumes for $12.00, it is now presented complete in this ONE magnificent 
volume of 1514 pages—and you may have it free, if you accept this offer of 
free membership in the Guild. This is the most sensational offer the Guild has 
ever made. Don’t miss it. Act at once before the supply of these wonderful 


books is exhausted. 


A FEW OF THE FASCINATING SUBJECTS IN THIS GREAT VOLUME 


How Our Food Becomes ‘‘Missing Links’ in Evolu- The Six Vitamins 


00 ion 
Nervous Mechanism and the Evidence of the Rocks Dangers 
rain Man’s Body The Heart and Lungs 
Reproduction and Fertilizae How Our Cells Multiply Cancer 
tion Mendel’s Law of Heredity 
Growth and Development of Is Human Rejuvenation 
the Embryo Desirable? Thought 
Childhood, Adolescence, What Determines Sex? 
Maturity 
Mamm 


Bees 
als ts of the Ancient The Amphibian Mind 
Birds and Reptiles 


World Courtship in Animals 
The Reptilian Adventure Play 
ife Dinosaurs The World of a Dog 
e@ Smallest Living Things Ways and Worlds of Life Human Behaviorism 
Evolution and Creation Life in the Hypnosis 
Sea Serpents and Living Infections and Contagious Psycho-Analysis 


Dinosaurs 
AND HUNDREDS MORE 


GUILD MEMBERSHIP IS FREE 


The Guild provides the most complete, economical and convenient 
book service in the country. It selects for you each month an out- 
standing new book before publication. 

“‘Wings’’—a sparkling, illustrated little Journal—is sent free each 
month to members of the Guild. In this magazine, descriptions are 
given of the the Guild current book selection and recommendations. 
It is a guide to the best reading and is invaluable to anyone who 
wants to keep up to date on the new books. ‘“‘Wings’’ contains a com- 
plete review of the forthcoming selection made by the Editors, and a 
description of the author, as well as several illustrations pertinent 
to the book. The magazine is sent to members one month in advance 
so they may decide beforehand whether or not the selected book will 
be to their liking. 

If you want the Guild selection for the month, you pay only $2.00 
for it (plus a few cents carrying charges), regardless of the retail 
price. (The regular prices of Guild selections range from $2.50 to 
$5.00.) If you do not want the Guild selection, then yau may take 
your choice from forty other outstanding books recommended each 
month by the Guild, or the Guild will deliver, postage prepaid, any 
other book in print you wish at the publisher’s price. However, if 
you do not ‘ant any book that month, you are not obligated to take 
any. \ou may buy as few as four books within a year to enjoy all 
advantages of membership, 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
FREE—H. G. Wells's "The Science of Life™ 


The Literary Guild of America, Dept. 7-S. R. T. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York 


Enroll me without charge as a member of the Literary Guild of America. I am 
to receive free each month the Guild Magazine, ‘‘Wings,’’ and all other member- 
ship privileges. It is understood that I will purchase a minimum of four books 
through the Literary Guild within a year—either Guild selecitons or any other 
books of my choice—and you guarantee to protect me against any increase in 
price. of Guild selections during this time. 


In’ consideration of this agreement you will send me at once, FREE, a copy of 
H. G. Wells’s ‘‘The Science of Life.’’ 


Name 


Occupation 


Canadian Subscribers write direct to the Literary Guild in Canada 
388 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 


Drugs, Their Uses and 


culosis 
. Feeling, and 
Ways of Life Among Ants, 





New! Free Bonus Books 


This popular new plan now makes it possible for 
Members to get an additional NEW book every 
six months, ABSOLUTELY FREE. Full details 
of this special plan will be sent to you upon 
enrollment. 











GUILD MEMBERS SAVE UP TO 50% 


Outstanding of all advantages of Guild membership, particularly at this 
time, is the saving in cost of books. Remember, Guild savings are not merely 
fractional savings. When you can get a $3.00, $4.00 or $5.00 book for only 
$2.00, you can see at once that your book bills can be cut in half, and that 
you can afford to buy more books you wish to read this way than under 
any other plan. 


NOW—Send No Money 
The special features of Guild membership guarantee you greater economy, 
convenience and satisfaction than any other method of book buying. 
Remember: You buy only the books you want and may accept as few as 
four books a year. The Guild service starts as soon as you send the coupon 
Our present special offer gives you H. G. WELLS'S “The SCIENCE OF 
LIFE” absolutely free. This book will come to you at once, together with 
full information about the Guild Service and special savings. 





